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Editorial, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE 
GAR INDUSTRY. 











Whe he people of this country are soon 

to pre all the sugar they use, may be a 

st involve in some degree of uncer- 

tv. but that Ww d be very desirable to 

luce its cost no one who is a consumer will 

ikely t eny We are now paying over 

= to other nations for the sugar 

we 1D] annually, besides ne arly half as 

h more in the form of a tax levied by the 

rnment, no we use nearly as much 

sugar a as do the people of England 

some 0 countries. 

Many people believe that this money ought 

be kept at home, and some believe that it 

in and will be within a not very distant pe- 

Prof. Collier in his new and valuable 

W sorghum sugar makes the following 

g uy f \he Future Prospects of the 
Sorghum Industry in the United States : 


results already secured and re- 
this volume, there would appear no 


t that, within a few years, 





il 





iy render ourselves wholly independent 


nations f It 


or our sugar supply. 


ypear somewhat hazardous to venture 
‘ediction, but I think such a result will 
accomplished within the next decade, and 


at, by U0, we shall export sugar produced 
1 sorghum to Europe. That such a result 
irs possible, yes, most probable, rests 
n these few well established facts: 
About 3S per cent of all the cultivated 
the United States, including the grass 
il s at present devoted to the cultivation 
umaize; thus showing that the conditions of | 
and climate in our country conspire to 
ake the production of maize profitable. 
2. The mands made upon the soil, and 
the conditions of climate necessary to the full 
evelopment of sorghum, are practically iden- 
il with those made by and necessary to 
The methods of cultivation of the two 
ps are identical; so that in every township 
th intry these methods are practically 
I yreater part of the maize consumed 
8 ntry is used for the purpose ot 
g and fattening swine; and numerous 
s of several varieties of sorghum seed 
iat the proximate chemical com- 
chum seed is identical with 
the sorghum seed differing no 
in composition than does 
from another. 
N s feeding experiments have es- 
, fact that for feeding and fat- 
“ purposes, sorghum seed is the equiva- 
of maize, and may be substituted for it. 
6. As much sorghum seed may be produced 
from an acre as of maize, on the same land; 


ana wherever maize may be grown success- 





fu in this country, one variety or another 
of sorghum may be as successfully grown. 


Fully ninety-nine per cent of the sor- 


: cate : 
own in the world, is grown sole- 


ghum now fi 


-the seed, and the forage obtained in 


the leaves; and abundant testimony is given 


that for the seed alone the crop may be pro- 


fitably grown, while many of those using the 


that the 


’ 


soned, which will be when the leaves have 
fallen off. We would amend this advice by 
substituting girdling in place of felling the trees 
to the ground, cutting in through the sap wood 
all around the stump of the tree. This will 
kill the tree as effectually as if cut down, and 
it will be’ well preserved from decay, which 
might not be the case if allowed to lie on the 


GARDEN NOTES FOR AUGUST. 





will ripen them up well. 


The season is very backward for vines and 
tropical plants, such as tomatoes, melons, &c. 
but we may have a warm September, which 


Lettuce seed sown the first of the month 


eggs in weight as if given to swine. 


ble as consumers of grain than steers. 





FERTILIZERS CONTINUOUSLY. 





poultry will produce twice as much meat and 
This 


would make poultry four times more profita- 


ground in a damp locality. 


Farmers who de- 


will usually head without covering with glass, 
but when sown as late as the middle of the 


The question is asked us very often by 


RATIONS FOR A COW. 


Will you please state in your paper how mucl 

} each of meal, shorts and cotton seed meal shoul 
| be given at night toa cow in milk, coming from 
| poor pasture? Should any be given in the morn 
| ing? Would it be advisable to feed any hay ? 
F. A. 


Milton, Mass. :. 


Remarks.—Poor pasture” is a very indefinite 


term, and we can answer F. A. L.’s question only 
| in a general way. 


The cow may be a large one 


capable of eating a large amount of food and giv- 


18 





“>.> 
—~—: 
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in the autumn to make known the result of his in- 
quiries, conducted on the Pasteur lines. 

Bee culture is not satisfactorily spoken of this 
season; an insufficiency of flowers, or too many 
swarms, are set down as the causes. The Lyons 
farmers complain of having lost one-third of their 


1 
1 
i 


hives. 
Siberian oats have turned out magnificently this 

spring, and so they will become more than ever in 

favor. Spring is preferred to autumn sowings. 
The 


these little roots are what supports the tree. I 
have one of the most thrify and paying orchards in 


pudding is the test of its goodness, and so my sys- 
tem of cultivation settled the question as to the 
danger of breaking now and then an apple tree 
root. I would not advise any man to see how 


this vicinity, and when ploughing it a neighbor | 
said he wouldn't have the roots torn off in his or- | 
chard in that way for fifty dollars; but eating the | 


| 


ls 


In the States where dairying has largely in- 
creased within the last two decades, good 
dairy farmers have found their capacity for 
grain-raising increased instead of diminished. 
In many of the most compact dairying dis- 
tricts of Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
more wheat now raised than years ago, 
} when less stock was kept Where farmers 
| have learned the value of manure, and how 


1s 














sire light, stiff ladders for use in gathering 
fruit, often select white pine trees that have 
died standing in groves where they had come 
up excessively thick, and where the smaller last of September. 
ones had perished by being overshadowed by 
the more vigorous. Such trees are free from 
pitch, laght to handle, easy to work, and very 


stiff and tough. 


the work of this month. Weeds 


LATE FALL FEED - - - BARLEY 
AND RYE. 








The hay crop has been so light in many 





parts of New England the present summer, 
that an unusual number of farmers are won- 
dering what they can do at this late season to 
away to the compost heap or burned up. 


make up for the loss. An enterprising farmer 
in Hartford County, Conneciticut, writes, that Phe marketing of corn, beans, melons, 


on account of the light hay crop, he is think- 
ing of putting in barley to help out the latter in order this month ; pickles, also, 
end of the to learn all 
about the best methods of raising it. We 


are glad to see an increasing interest taken in 


season, and wishes best, and housewives who wants a 


before the frosts and hurry of September cut 


this crop for late feeding. Farmers have al- them short ; the same is true of peppers and 


ready learned that by sowing winter rye in 





tomatoes, and nearly all stuf! used for pickles 


and preserves. 


autumn on good land, they can shorten the 
i" a 


CLEANLINESS IN DAIRY ROOMS. 


winter season of feeding dry hay at least 
three weeks, and that by sowing wheat at the 
same time they can provide for another week 


or more of green feeding before the grass in : , ' 
the pastures will give a full supply. . wre miner tea. ae ais - a 

Now when they learn to add another period ting thoroughly out of all patience with a vis- 
of four weeks of green feeding at the last end itor towards whom we knew we ought for 


, . . family acquaintance sake ‘tain frie . 
of the season they will have practically length- . " sake to retain friendly 
relations, than when ¢ ‘armer once ec: : 
ened the summer about two months and short- sis . ; - ? an old farmer anos came 
to visit us on churning day, and persisted in 
al 


if 


ened the winter at the same rate. Now bar- 


1ewing or smoking tobacco continually, and 


| 


| rye, but if sown in August it will hold green 
We 


have repeatedly cut it when the weather was 


ley is not as hardy to endure the winter as Pi : . 
also in holding his tobbacco streaked chops 
’ 


: : ; over the churn, over the butter worker and 
till the ground freezes considerably. <n : vases 
: over the packing boxes, for the purpose of 


, ; seeing, smelling and tasting the product, that 
too cold to work without mittens. Perhaps ; rl bg ; #3 1 ee 
; 21e might return home and fell his women folks 
there is no better place to sow late barley - sbseeliptiniaisn “x. 

*, | how they ought to make butter so that he 


than after a crop of early potatoes, the ground . ‘ ; : 
could get a fancy price for the dairy goods of 


We 


that feed and the car¢ of the cows were ot the 


| in which case would be fine and mellow. Bar- 


his own farm. made that man believe 


ley, like oats, or other spring grain, delights 
in a rich mellow soil, but sod land turned over : : Hed hi 
; A . . very first importance, and led him the sta! 

now and well pulverized without bringing back rt se ed him to the stable 
pe 


i sods, 


and turned him over to a hired man, with spe- 
ta 
over the entire premises and show and ¢ xplain 
We do not be- 


| 
the invertec may be made suitable for |”, ate ‘ 
the crop. If the ground is rather lean, we Tn See OF ke the gentleman (?) 
would prefer spreading a liberal dressing of : raed 
well rotted stable manure, but if in fertile everything, alin took all peti he 
condition a moderate applic ation of good fer- lieve that sith necessarily uncle an because 


W hich- 
be well 


a : she is a cow, nora stable dirty because it i 
tilizer will answer the same purpose. eas — me ny ee hes 
: a stable, nora farmer filthy because he is a 


ever may be applied, the land should é : heli Tk i 
a . . . . larmer; nor do we believe that milk is such a 
worked over after the application to mix it pie ae ards oe 
terribly sensitive substance that there is not 


ts reac! 


thoroughly with the surface soil. From two : ; tred of j : 

a . one chance in a hundred of i ling the 
and a half to three bushels of seed will give e 1 1 : h ~ 
a P ee » ¥ consumer pure and wholesome from th ands 
a full crop, if other conditions are favorable. ; I = he “is ‘pious 
ae ‘ : a of reasonably careful and neat farmers. 
he two rowed variety is better for forage . 


We believe that just as clean milk can be 


than the four or six rowed, as the former 
grows taller and produces more straw. Seed brought from the stable by a, man who has 
; Mites ae ene eee Dee er ae See 
barley for late sowing is now kept by many of | milked while wearing clean cowhide shoes and 
blue denim overalls, as by one dressed in silk 


our large seed dealers, and it can be bought 
stockings and embroidered slippers, yet we 
1 cared 


of the grain merchants who handle it for the 





like to have a stable so planned anc for 


brewers. 
that one can safely visit it, if need be, with 
the shoes that 


There is not the least danger of being over- 


Another good way to raise late green feed, 
is to mix barley and winter rye together, same are worn in the house. 


about a bushel or a bushel and abhalf of each, 
and sow early in August, the earlier the bet- | "°™* about a daisy etuble, cr ating a 
ter. The barley will run up and head out, | °° we may well excuse those — and 
while the rye will make a great amount of teachers who really over estimate the necessity 
ck leaf-growth, that will be relished exceed- for nicety in all dairy work, for they err, if 
ingly by cattle in October and November after they err at all, in the right direction. 
the pastures are gnawed bare. Of course the We have written this after reading the fol- 
land must be rich to produce a heavy crop, lowing letter from a correspondent to the 
and the heavier the crop the more profitable | Yew York Tribune, whose experience reminds 
and satisfactory it will be. Cutting the crop | US 5° forcibly of the tobacco user who so se- 


this fall will not kill the rye—that will live 


over and probably give a good crop of green 


riously annoyed us, but without seeming to 
realize that he was doing anything that could 
feed or grainnext spring. These are methods be objected to. We do not oupent our friend 
that we have practised with much success for | will see this, or if he should, he will probably 
several years. If it is desired to stock down think it refers to some one else, as most of us 


to grass with fall barley, one bushel of seed | ave apt to when our minister preaches pointed 
will be enough to sow to the acre. A very | Sermons, but it ought to be read by every 
thick heavy crop would shade the young grass : : ? 
mixed into milk or butter in moderate quanti- 


and render it too tender to go safely through 
Ot 


the winter. We hope to see more fall barley | "Ss without injuring it for other folks. 
this season than ever before. for it will all be | Course tobacco chewers who use milk or but- 


needed. We hope too that it will be well 
treated, that it may not bring disappointment 


ter, as food, mix them more or less for their 


own use, but then they follow their own taste 
in the matter. 
The Pipe in the Milk Pail. 


The virtue of cleanliness grows by experience; 
by gradual clearing of the mental sight; just as a 
perfect morality is of slow and continuous growth; 
as when one climbs a hill his view enlarges as he 
rises, and when he reaches the summit he perceives 
with surprise how much was hidden from him he- 
fore. So when he begins to practise this virtue in 
the dairy, it grows upon him, simply because his 
mind is fixed upon it, and he sees things which be- 
fore escaped his notice. Now the stable is generally 
inexpressibly nasty te sight and scent. But it is 
wholly unnecessary that it should be so. There 
are stables in which one might find nothing disa- 
greeable, and in which the air is purer than in 
many dwelling-houses. A man whose house is not 
perfectly clean will never have a clean stable, 
simply because he does not know what perfect 
cleanliness is. 


to those who try it for the first time. 


Raising flowers for the city trade has come 
to be a large business, and is quite profitable 
when properly carried on. The prices which 
rose buds ard other choice flowers sometimes 
bring in winter would surprise many country 
Gardeners around Boston send thou- 
to New 


York, Philadelphia and Baltimore during the 


people. 
sands of dollars worth of rose buds 
winter. If it was a very simple thing to do, 





stalks for syrup and sugar declare 


seed enables them to produce the stalks free 


of all cost. 
4. It is only after the seed of any variety 
f sorghum is quite mature that the maximum 
ugar in the stalks is obtained; so that 


here is nothing to prevent the securing of 
th the maximum of seed and the maximum 
sugar from the crop of sorghum. 

Many of 
varieties of sorghum 


fact that at 


thousands analyses of over 


) 
have conclusively 


ie 


tablished the maturity the stalk 


sorghum contains an amount of sugar 
il to that found in the best sugar cane 
wn in Louisiana; and already, by pro- 


ses and apparatus identical with those em- 
yed upon the sugar plantations of Cuba 
Louisiana, several hundred tons of sor- 
been put upon the market in 


m sugar have 


etition with sugar from the tropical su- 
ane. 

The 
rs of syrups from sorghum shows that the 


testimony of numerous manufac- 


} 


t 


ay manufactured at an expense 
n different localities, and with dif- 


nt manufacturers, from 12 to 25 cents per 
mn, from cane delivered free at the mill, 

n when working with small mills instead of 
improved appliances of the large planta- 

A yield of six to eight pounds of sugar 

m the gallon of syrup, made at the proper 
e, may be fairly expected ; and thus the 


ld cost, according to the expense of 


id 
{ 


facture above given, one and a half to 
cents per pound, without any allowance 


ir wo 


the moiasses. 
Excellent sugar has been made from 
rghum; and where accurate account of all 


‘pense was kept, including cultivation of 
p, but no account made of the seed, the 
«pense of the production of the sugar did 
not exceed four and a half cents per pound. 
In view of these results I have no doubt 

lat sugar may even now be produced at an 
xpense of not over two cents per pound ; 
and I believe that, within a decade, it will be 
produced at an expense of not over one cent 


per po ind.” 


r 





WHEN TO CUT TIMBER. 

A reader of the Farmer asks: When is the 
vest time to cut evergreen trees for ship- 
masts, ladders, &e. ? 

Mr. A. 8. Fuller of New York, who has 
even much thought to the subject of forest 
‘ree culture, advises cutting evergreens early 
‘N summer, and leaving them with the bark 







the growers Bearet those markets would fur- A neighber and I have had many discussion 
on this point. He says I am cranky, because I 
asked him once not to smoke his excessively black 
pipe in my milk room. The other day he was 
smoking as he milked one of bis cows, and the pipe 
dropped from his mouth into the full pail. I was 
there at the time and quietly remarked: “You will 
have to strain that milk twice.” ‘No more smok- 
ing for me about milking,” he replied. ‘This fixes 
it. Ifso much pipe as that is too bad for anything, 
less of it must be bad too. I have often thought 
about it since you asked me not too smoke in your 
milk room.” ‘That request was arevelation to him ; 
just as sometimes some great wickedness reveals 
to a man how bad he has been and causes a total 
reformation. And certainly there is a wonderful 
need of reformation in regard to cleanliness in the 
dairy. 


nish the supply. To learn the secret of suc- 
cess in this department would require serving 
an apprenticeship with some of our best su- 
We shall not 


at this time attempt to teach the art, but only 


burban gardeners and florists. 


give a few hints concernig the way to cut and 
pack flowers for sending short distances to 
friends or to market. And first 
the flowers in the heat of the day, when they 
are partially wilted, but in the early morning 
or evening. If to be sent off in the morning 
let them be cut the night before and lay in a 
This twelve 


do not cut 


POINT FOR THE PIG. 


Prof. J. W. Sanborn of the Missouri State 
Agricultural College, is constantly making ex- 


A 


pan of water through the night. 
hours with the stems in water is an excellent 
preparation, as it fills them full and makes 
them plump and fresh looking. 

If to be sent off at night, cut tke previous 
morning and treat the same way. Do not periments in feeding animals and gives the pub- 
wait till roses are fully bloomed and almost 
ready to drop their petals before cutting them. 
They are much better taken when not more 
The same is trve of water 
Other varie- 


lic the results, as far as determined, in the form 
of bulletins. Bulletin No. 10 shows the value 
of shipstuff as compared with corn and corn 
than half opened. 
lilies and some other flowers. 


ties may do best cut when fully out. 


meal for feeding pigs. His experiments show 
that, although corn meal is a better food than 
whole corn for pigs, yet when the cost of car- 
Wooden boxes that will not come to pieces 
nor bend out of shape are much better than 
boxes made of pasteboard, especially if to go 
by mail. Damp moss is excellent material 
for wrapping around the stems and for making 
a bed in the bottom of the boxes and for 
stuffing into all vacant places, as well as to 
Pack when everything 


rying to mill and paying toll is reckoned in, 
there is very little if any gain to the western 
farmer from grinding his corn. He also finds 
that ship stuff (the wastes of the flouring mill) 
is worth far more as pig food than most west- 
ern farmers have been willing to believe. In 
a late trial, about 94 pounds of ship stuff gave 
the same gain in growth that was made from 
100 pounds of corn meal, and the Professor 
says that this accords with the experiments 


made by him for the past six years. He ad- 
vises western farmers to feed more of their 


wheat wastes, instead of sending it off to east- 
ern feeders who find it one of the cheapest 
forms in which to purchase fertility for their 


cover over the top. 
is cool and then press gently to keep every- 
thing in place and to prevent air from circu- 
lating among the flowers to wilt and dry them, 
but leave the covers open enough to give sufli- 
cient air to prevent heating. Flowers cut and 
packed in this way may be sent long distances 
and be prized when received. Small fruits 
should also be picked and packed in the cool 
of the day, if to be sent off any distance. 


farms 

The Professor further finds that corn fed to 
steers will not produce more than half the 
meat that it will when fed to pigs. But as 
our people are not grease eaters, we must 
learn to feed our swine in a way that will give 
more muscle and less lard. By exposing sec- 
tions of the carcasses of the pigs fed upon 
corn and upon ship stuff, he found that the 
latter showed a very much better quality of 
meat. The conclusion to be drawn is that a 
mixture of corn or corn meal and wheat 
wastes is far better for pig feeding than corn 
or corn meal alone, the exclusive use of which 
is detrimental to a vigorous and healthy mus- 
cular development, producing a pig easily 
subject to disease, distasteful to our patrons 
and more costly than is necessary. We might 
add to this that another experimenter has 





No Sipe Suows Tus Year.—‘‘No priv- 
ilege for the sale of liquors, or games of 
chance, or side shows will be sold.” Thus 
reads one of the rules in the premium list of 
the Indiana State Fair, to be held in Indianap- 
olis Sept. 29th to Oct. 4th. The public will 
be glad to see such a rule strictly enforced. 
The managers also announce that no pre- 
miums will be awarded on mechanical imple- 
ments or machinery, but every effort will be 
made to give inventors and manufacturers the 
fullest opportunity to display their goods, and 
competent experts will be employed to ex- 


amine the same and report in brief descrip- 
tions of their merits, which descriptions will 
be embodied in the annual reports. The 


month it should be in such place as can be 


readily protected by placing planks at each 
side of the bed to receive the sashes about the 


The killing of weeds and preventing them 
from going to seed, is an important part of 
that have 
gone to seed should be piled in some out of 
the way corner and left to rot for two or three 
years before they are used, or they may be 
composted with hot manure and worked over 
several times, till they get well decayed. 
Purslane or ‘‘pusley” is very troublesome. 
The best way to kill it is when it is very 
small; after it has grown large it is impossi- 
ble to kill it by hoeing; it must be carted 


squashes, tomatoes, onions, lettuce, Wc., is 
are at their 
good arti- 


cle, at a fair price, will do well to secure them 


farmer who imagines that tobacco can be | 


those unacquainted with the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers, 


uous use year after year? Our answer 


for certain kinds of crops. 
tried the experiment for a longer term than 
six years, but, for that length of time, a field 
treated with commercial manures in place of 
ive equally heavy crops, and 


stable manure, ga 


left the land in as good condition. 

Dr. Hoskins has had a longer experience 
with what are termed commercial fertilizers, 
in the cultivation of his nursery and fruit 
farm at Newport, Vt., and in a recent edi- 
torial in the Watchman says: ‘It has been 
almost impossible to make visitors believe, 
when they compare our little farm with the 
sandy plain around it, that since 1866 it has 
not had, in all, enough stable manure to make 


It 


has been brought up from a production of 


what we- should call one good dressing. 


less than one-third of a ton of hay per acre 
to the condition of a good cabbage garden by 
the almost exclusive use of ground bone and 
ashes. It has paid a good profit all the time, 
the entire bill 
eraging less than $125 a year, while the sales 


for manure and fertilizers av- 


have steadily risen from less than $400 to 
but a trifle less than $2000 annually, not in- 
cluding the considerable family consumption.” 
If we remember correctly, Dr. Hoskins’ 
farm includes some eight or ten acres, per- 
haps less, and he has a good muck bed that he 


draws from for supplying a portion of the ni- 


The muck also furnishes the vegetable matter 
that commercial fertilizers usually lack. 


A reader of the Farmer recently asked if 


| 
a piece of stiff clay soil that was badly run 








ing to the soil, we would occasionally apply 


strawy manure, or raise some crop in rotation 


| ing a large quantity of milk in return, or she may agricultural budget will be wickedly de- 


to save and apply it, they are able to increase 


many roots he could break, but a reasonable thing | ‘ : 
their cattle and sheep crops. ‘There is a grad- 


will do good, and much of it, rather than injury. | 


Can fertilizers be made to 


fended this year against further reductions. It is a 
strange fatility that agriculture is ever the last to 


take the place of stable manure for contin- 
has 
been that fertilizers may take the place of an- 
imal manures under certain circumstances and 
We have never 


trogenous element needed in his sandy soil. | 


we would expect from a moderate dressing of | 


fertilizer a full crop of Hungarian grass, upon | 


be just the reverse. It has always been our prac- 
tice to feed cows well so they could yield about all 
| the rich milk they were capable of producing an 
maintain perfect health. For a cow 
| 
} 


| it best. 


and then it would be a question whether to turn 
| her into the pasture at all or not. 
| ture and high rates are charged for keeping, we 
| would try to keep the cow in a large, comfortable 


yard or shed at home, and thus save paying for 


| what she does not get. 
own and it was an object to improve it, possibly it 


might be better to let the cow run in it for what she 


could pick up. Mature cows when in milk need 
much less exercise than many suppose, but they 
must have plenty of good food and water and be 
| kept clean and comfortable, if they are kept ir 
F. A. L. would find useful 
hints in a little volume published by the Orange 


Judd Co. entitled “Keeping One Cow,” in which is 


1a 


stable or yard. some 


given the experience of several men who have 


made a success in that line. 





Correspondence. 


From our Special Corr« 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


spondent 


Paris, June 21, 1884. 


rhe ensilage of maize has now entered regularly 
into rotations. But great as are the advantages ot 
this innovation, it is not intended to supersede root 
| 


| crops. It is never considered other than as an aid 
to spring feeding when mangels and turnips fall 
} short, and the soiling is yet too young; it is also a 





Th 
is being made known 


} 


against short summers and cold springs. I 


ciple is accepted in France ; it 


by lecturers and publications. Those w adopt 


ensilage, devote their attention to plans for ma 
it more useful and also cheap with respect to ul 


K 








sion; the manufacturers are not opposed to levy- 


the 


ing the fiscal dues on the roots rather than on 


out by long cropping without manure. Our |} silo. In Vendee and the west of France, whe 
answer, given without the least hesitation, was, | ©@bbage is extensively cultivated, that green croj 
. te } , ne d ” he variet ow? 
that we should not expect a full crop of any- | * °°"6 ‘ xperimented upon. Th oe 
Me it] t — thi to lint " | as chour me ier, has an xcellent putatior t 
thing without appiying something to lighten | 
; . 2 Pp?) 5 7 = } can weigh as much as 12 It and yields 25 to 
the soil, so as to let in the heat of the sun, | tons per acre. Mixed with bran, brewers’ gra ‘ 
| and let the water out after heavy rains. No | and sliced beet, it promises to make an excellent 
| concentrated fertilizer can at once take the | siloappetizing food. The roots correct the tende 
‘ : P+ ‘ = r tl itter now 
place of strawy stable manure, upon a com- | of the cabbage to flavor the tter. I know 
. . tleman who prevents his butt m s 1 
pact, worn out soil that must have something | “~~ sia _— a 
. . : ‘ : produced from feedir ! ‘! 
material put into it to lighten it before it can - oicas 2 
P bage, by adding a little of the finest ) 
be made to produce a full crop of anything. | cream before churning. ‘The same ot to bee 
If attempting to make a lean field rich ina | ¢ficacious in the case of turnip ratio An ‘ 
} . 7 | nt nufacturer has brought out : } 
short time, without regard to cost, we would EE EE Re Se OOF Oe ' é 
os a : : maize chaffer; the machine cuts the green maize 
ipply stable manure bountifully. If time : 

. ; , - , ... | from half an inch and upwards, as desired; a cur- 
were of less account than cost we would till | sent of air wafts the cuttings through a tube, that 
thoroughly, and apply moderate dressings Oo! | can be lengthened or lowered at will, like a crane 

i: . . . | , , 
fertilizer for raising crops to plough in. | so as to throw the mass into the silo. TI ost ot 
When the soil becomes light and friable we | the machine is 750 frs. 
would fertilize for such crops as we desired | Except for the ¢ xtending ravages of the phyllox- 

} era, French farmers would not have much to cor 
to grow. If these crops were such as to fur- |)’ - ’ 
plain of this season, so far. The grass crop is 
Sa re hhle and | 2 
nish an abundance of stubble and roots to | snort and light, but hopes are entertained that the 
plough in, we would have no hesitation about | aftermath may turn out well. In any case, int 
using concentrated commercial fertilizers like | calary crops are being taken. Cereals are wel 
- 2 aie : ee ras S we Sites). nati 
bone, potash, &e.. continuously, in place of | eared, and the filling promises fairly. The rains, 
. “s we P refreshing, are telling favorably on roots. 
stable manure, provided the cost was in favor | beta and refreshing, are telling favorably on root 
¢ the fertili Ir tl | The beet crops will be a fair average, but the area 
reamnaguiper quails rem --? a a. One ot land under it will be less than last year. ‘The 
toes or other roots that return little or noth- | sugar industry appears to be in a state of confu- 
| 
} 


that would yield waste vegetable matter to be 
} 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


Will you be kind enough to answer a few ques- 
tions for me in the New ENGLAND FARMER 
What kind of spinach do the gardeners around 
Boston use to winter over? Is spinach as hardy as 
strawberries ? Is imported seed as hardy as Amer- 
ican grown If not, where can the American 
grown be procured? About what time should it be 
uncovered in the spring? Last fall I covered some 
with fresh meadow hay, the same as covered 
strawberries with, but it seemed too close on the 
spinach; it rotted some in the warm, wet weather 
in March. Would brush and leaves be any bette 
as a covering? Our land gets the west winds 
pretty strong. What is considered an average yield 
of fall sown wintered over? What is considered a 
paying price for same, at twelve pounds to the 
bushel? Is either of the new kinds, Bloomsdale 
or long standing, hardy enough to winter over? 
Can celery be grown inland as well as near the 
salt water. I have been told by several that good 


we 


spinach only; the round leaved or spring spinach, 
and the prickly, or winter spinach. The former 
seed is sown in spring, and in successive sowings 
every fortnight till about August 15th, and is cut 
the same season for sale; the winter spinach seed 
s sown from August 20th to Sept. 30th to winter 
over. Both the 
the re.iable seed dealers who advertise in our col- 


i 
kinds of seed can be bought of 





umns, or of the Arlington gardeners, several of 
whom save it for sale. 

Spinach is rather more delicate than strawberries 
about keeping over winter; it should be grown 
upon land having good surface drainage; if how- 
ever, the surface is nearly level, it may be ridged 
up well with a large plough, in beds ten or twelve 
feet wide, taking care to give a good outlet to the 
furrows between the beds; it is generally surface 
water freezing upon it in winter that kills it, or the 
sharp cold winds and hot sun of March and early 
April. It sometimes keeps better uncovered than 
covered, so we usually cover about half the crop, 
and take the chances. The best covering is salt 
water sedge or evergreen boughs, anything loose 
that will keep off sun and wind, and will not hold 
water. It should lie lightly and thin, and should 
not be taken off until the weather is warm enough 
to keep it growing, somewhere about April 10th, 
according to the season. 

As for the crop to be expected, and the price, 
both are so very uncertain and variable that only 
general ideas can be given. We often cut it in 
winter whenever the market is short, and the frost 
is out of the ground, and begin cutting the largest 
of it early in spring, as soon as the frost is out, 
and follow with the later sown, and consequently 
smaller lots, as they grow, until about May 20th, 
Well 
grown spinach on strong land will yield 1000 to 
2000 bushels per acre, but we often cut it when 
smal], and when it will not yield over 200 or 300 
bushels per acre. The price varies also exceeding- 
ingly ; last spring it sold in May at $1 per bushel 
early in the month, to 35 cents on the 26th, whieh 
is a very good price, and above the average for this 


when the spring sown begins to come in. 


month. 

It is a crop that needs very lideral manuring, 
and does best on strong clay hills sheltered from 
the north and west wind. It should be top dressed 
in spring on the last snow with a dressing of ni- 
trate of soda, or sulphate of ammonia, at the rate 
of 500 or 600 pounds per acre, sown broadcast. It 
will not do to sow these concentrated fertilizers on 
the leaves unless they are covered with snow, or 
while it is raining. I have never had any experi- 
ence with the other sorts of seed mentioned by your 
correspondent. 

Celery. 

I don’t know any good reason why good celery 
cannot be grown near Worcester as well as any- 
where else, except that farmers up there are re- 
puted to be afraid of using too much manure, and 
celery is not a bit afraid of any such thing. One 
of my old friends in Northboro raises good celery, 
and carts it twelve miles #2 Worcester market, but 
he was “raised” near Boston, and is not afraid of 
manure. You connot grow good celery on poor 
land, nor can you work enough manure into good 
land in one year to put it in order for celery; but 
if you will take a piece of good rich clay loam, 
and plough under this fall ten or fifteen cords per 
acre of horse manure, and then plough under ten 
cords per acre of fine compost next spring, you can 
raise celery near Worcester, or any other city that 
will pay for it; but even after such a heavy dress- 
ing the celery will not be so good the first year as 
after several years cropping on the same land; the 
land needs to be very fine, as well as very rich, 
and the banking of the celery makes the land bet- 
ter than any other preparation for the next year’s 











found that the same amount of feed given to 





and leaves all on till the trunks become sea- 






world does move. 


ploughed in. - : 
| the German and Russian producers. In the end 
| 
rte of | they may succeed, as have the ship-builders. No 
farmer complains respecting the customs dues on 


celery cannot be grown at Worcester, Mass.; it is | up the price of the horses. 

tough and — It not, what «ad me ag subscribe to these narrow views, and if the demand 

ra gear | ——— 4. * a *" | be so brisk, the reason is stronger to augment the 
Webster, Mass. production. Not more than 200 Percherons, of 
The gardeners near Boston sow two kinds of | Which about 130 are stallions, are exported annually. 


juice, but they demand the government to accoré 


them a bounty, 


in order to hold the market again 


live stock being more than doubled; no augmenta 
' but that on 


flour will be increased. France is.free to do as sh 


tion will take place respecting grain, 
é 


pleases to protect her interests against the toreign- 


er; only when the latter does the same, she ought 


} 
if) 


not to lecture him on free trade. 
It is to be hoped that the tide which has set in of 
barring out the foreigner, will not be applied to the 


exportation of Percheron horses. Complaints ar 


in the air that the best stallions are bought by 
Americans, and the Australians now 
ing the field. A company of Australians pur} 
establishing breeding and purchasing studs in the 
et-Loire, 


*bus com- 


up 


intend enter- 





Ose 


departments of the Orne, Sarthe and Eure 
The 


purchasers of 


the best regions of the Percherons. 

panies and carriers, who are large 
this breed, lament the competition which has run 
The 


breeders cannot 


The local breeders have had a happy thought in 


f 
ot 


converting their annual fair into a kind yearly 
The first of these gatherings has just been 
The 
occasion was seized to found a stud book, to chron- 
icle the blood. It is 


crossing her draught breeds with the 


show. 
held, and the exhibits were very promising. 
said Belgium contemplates 
Percheron ; 
probable result, to destroy the good qualities of 
both, as each have their specialty. 

French agriculture is making rapid strides; it 
would walk with something like seven-league boots 
did the farmer possess any rational system of bank- 
ing accommodation. Anagriculturistis not viewed 
Bank of France as a trader, hence, his pa- 
There 


are roundabout ways of coming to the rescue, but 


by the 
per is refused commercial accommodation. 


they are too dilatory, too uncertain, and too costly. 


The Italian farmers model in this way: 


they form in each canton, a mutual guarantee for 


are a 
one another, and that arranged, the popular banks 
immediately advance the funds, and at a rate of in- 
terest not at all of a hampering character. Tem- 
porary loans to farmers are useless if not for eigh- 
teen months; longer, for permanent improvements. 
The French farmer must apply to usurers if he has 
no friends; he can, of course, mortgage his hold- 
ing, generally his own property, but the law ex- 
penses alone would amount to ten per cent, a two 
years’ interest at five per cent. Such loans ought 
not to be either more expensive or more difficult to 
negotiate than ordinary commercial paper. 

Salt is a commodity next toa necessity for French 
farmers; yet it is so heavily taxed, surrounded 
with so many irritating conditions, as to limit its 
employ. You cannot cart a barrel of sea water to 
your home without permission of the authorities. 
You would be suspected of wanting to cheat the 
revenue perhaps by manufacturing your own salt. 
The tax brings in over three millions of francs an- 
nually to the exchequer; better reduce that and 
make up the deficiency on drink licenses. Mixed 
with lime, salt is beneficial for all crops. It is gen- 
erally applied at the rate of 3 to 4 cwts. per acre, 
and is most efficacious, according to Boussingault, 
when mixed with two-thirds of its weight of lime 
or marl. Salt exercises a most favorable influence 
on the formation of the ear of wheat, barley and 
oats, and adds to the weight of the grain itself. 
In the case of potatoes, the action is marked, the 
soda replacing the potash in that plant; but it is in 
colza that salt tells with most benefit. For feeding 
mangels, salt is excellent, but it is detrimental 
when beet is cultivated for sugar. It was Davy 
first directed attention to the value of salt in the 
agricultural point of view. It augments the appe- 
tite of stock and enables the latter to consume acid 
or inferior herbage. The famous pres sales sheep, 
that command the highest price with the butcher, 
are fed on the salt marshes of Loner, Normandy, 
and the coast of Charente-Inferieure. Mixed with 
guano and urine, salt prevents the escape of ammo- 
niacal fumes. M. Velter concluded the ultimate 
action of salt was, to convert organic matter into 
nitrate of soda. In any case, before employing 
salt, the nature of the soil ought to be carefully 
studied. 

M. Pasteur hesitates to give his experiments re- 
specting inoculation against hydrophobia with virus 
of rabies itself, specially modified, as definite, till a 
government commission report on same, which it 
will do in the course of a few months. At present, 
scientists seem to be concentrating their attention 
on microbes, bacteria, bacilli, and kindred para- 
sites, as the causes of all contagious maladies in 
the animal kingdom. So far as Pasteur has ope- 
rated for the charbon, that is a success beyond yea 
or nay; the only point farmers differ about is, the 
duration of the anti-vaccine preventive. The foot 
and mouth disease is being well studied at the Al- 


of medium 
size running in a poor pasture, we would recom- 
| mend feeding at night what hay she would eat with 
| & good appetite, also a pint of cottonseed meal, a 
quart of corn meal and two quarts of shorts, mix- 
ing the grain and giving it wet or dry as she likes 
If the pasture is very poor, the same feed 
of hay and grain would be given in the morning, 


If a hired pas- 


If the pasture were our 


kind of safeguard against short supplies of hay; | 


benefit by remission of imposts, the first to be 
promised all ameliorations, and the earliest to be 


] 


struck with fresh charges the moment the nation 
No wonder farmers are ever discon- 
tented in France; perhaps the history can be par- 
alleled elsewhere. Only think that the subventions 
paid to the theatres, are three times greater than 
the amount voted for agriculture ; the grant allowed 
to the National Opera alone, is more than double 
the amount voted for regional farm shows and ag- 


wants money. 


ricultural societies. 

What co-operative 
cheese farming, is about being applied to butter. 
This will enable the associated farmers to have a 


are called Fruitieres, or 


uniform brand for a common product, which, being 
recognized as sound and unadulterated, will secure 
them collectively a more remunerative price. Why 
ought not the principle of co-operation to be car- 
ried further, so as to lessen cost of production ? 
There is a great future in the question. 

France possesses some millions of acres of hunes, 
Genet or broom 


or loosely bound sandy soils. 1S 


the plant to which recourse is had as the amelio- 


rative agent. The genet is cut regularly and the 
branches allowed to decompose in the furrows, 
where they augment the layer of humus by their 
decomposition. In Belgium, genet enters into a 


three crop rotation on loose sandy soils. The lat- 



































We are coming to raise peaches here in sheltered 
places, and the trees do well, and stand our winters 
firstrate. A southern slope with a protecting belt 
of woodland the north side,is where I 
peach trees growing, and had fruit on them the 
second year from setting. 


on have 


growers. 
with salt as a preventive, and I have triec 
several trees already partly blighted. If it proves 
a success or failure other fruit growers shall know 
of it. Mulching trees with straw is good, if you 
take it away from near the bodies in the fall so as 
not to harbor mice in the winter. Mice did a good 
deal of damage to orchards last winter in this sec- 
tion. 


It has been recommended to top dress 
lit on 


A 


Charlotte, Vt., July 22, 1884. 


Kor the New England Farmer. 
CATTLE HUSBANDRY AT THE 
SOUTH. 








In this part of the Southern country the dairy 














ual change for the better coming over the agri- 
culture of the older States, based upon in- 
creased cattle Live- 
Stock Journal 


husbandry.— National 


CHARCOAL IN HORTICULTURE. 


The pear blight is a great discouragement to fruit | 


Not on 
fruits in Europe 
for promoting the 


ly florists but tl of small 
are making use of charcoal 
the plants they 
that the charcoal 
It is an inert sub- 


it owers 
| 
growth ol it 


| cultivate. It is not claimed 


is in any sense a fertilizer. 
| stance, and one not 
of decay even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. It endures lon when 
ed to the action of the elements than any of 


liable to pass into a state 


€Xpos- 


Peas and oats ground together make good feed | the metals, exc« pt those that are ranked as 
for milch cows in the spring; it is as good for milk precious. When it forms a union with the 
producing as corn, and can be raised a good deal | oxygen of the air it forms nothing but carbo- 
cheaper. If you want beef probably corn meal is | nic acid, which, though highly useful to plants, 
better. W. W. Hicaee. is obtained from the air without the trouble of 


producing it. It contains considerable pot- 


ash and some lime which the roots of plants 
will appreciate. Its prin ipal use, however, 
consists in stori ip moisture, fertilizing ele- 
ments contained in water, and various gases, 


as ammonia, and giving the mm out as the wants 


of plants require A barrel of freshly-burned 
charcoal will l ts own bulk of 


absorb near! 
| soap-suds or liquid manure without presenting 


y 





















ter 1 ive some manure, are sown with oats, clover and cattle industry have received but little atten- | the appearance of beu wet [The roots of 
€ ect s " anure, are sov ats, clover : . T } 
i geet: tn ont nen cae Ge tion until lately. The people are very much inter- | the plants will pass ween the pieces of 
and get . D yats vz 1ere! 1e “x penses. . “ 4 ‘ : , . 
This rotation in tl een wil eae ested just now in raising and improving their cat-| charcoal, and will oft penetrate them, and 
iis rotation in the course of some years gives a : : 
I ' I gp tle. It does not cost much to keep cows. I prefer | in so doing will be in a position to appropri- 
“skin” to the soil. n the Cevennes, sheep are fe —T - 1 : 
= ae . evennes, sheep are fed feeding those that are giving milk, both in winter | ate the substances in the pores. Charcoal is 
in sur ro he r bre »s of > t. ¢ “ : , } 
in summer on the young branches of the genet, and | ang in summer, though there are but few here who | Very desirable for placing in pots or boxes in 
. , mn its dr , > Spai > t ‘ 
in winter on dried leaves. In Spain, when the | gaoq during the spring and summer season. Our | Which house plants are raised. It will retain 
shrub attains 50 teet high, it is cut down a ds : , ’ . ; ‘ » bad odors that ikely to arise 
u 0 fe down, the land | cottie will keep in good condition all winter on cot- | many of the bad odor likely to aris 
woken up, and sown with maize or turkey wheat. , | from most tertilizers ilso very desira- 
: 4 < : ton seed, and those not giving milk will come out . ' , 
In the Alps, genet is employed as litter; across the | pt ap , We let +11 | ble for garden beds in which roses, annual 
: at in the spring. e let our cattle run in the , 
Alps, at Pisa, it is steeped like flax or hemp and flowers, and e e vegetables are raised. It 
I . I field all the fall and winter after the crops hav 2 } 
mace a oarse cordage. Ordinarily, it is sown } " i I is an excellent substal t iry in the cround 
- vay ’ ore re, Tepe > lg ir . 
with oats, the latter is harrowed in; 12 Ibs. of | °°" S*meree. | 2 winte oe Seurteen head last win- | where grape vines an ante For placing 
; s ter, and had little or no trouble feeding them. I| : } . t should be 
seed to acre, scattered and left bare. It gives three Guilt f rail ; “ : in pots, boxes, a é sit should be 
) a pe ails, ¢ vere \ | ry ds 1) ‘ ] or 
| cuttings in the season, and is succeeded after three . a pen of rails, and covered it well with board tolerably ne. | ! and large 
| vears slnees. ashe. ax bacimans after it had been filled full of cotton seed; then shrubs it mav be in t 1 in which it is 
the cattle could go to the pen and eat at any time; | taken from the kiln, or is usually found in the 
as they ate out the seed I took a boe and ke pt the market For these 8 should be bu- 
For the New England Farmer. seed up against the walls of the pen on each side so | ried cuite deeply I ns wi sell or use 
. ’ ] ; 
n ry qi ~~ y me ? they could reach it. This may seem a little ex- | charcoal often ivi nsi that is too 
THE HAY CROPS IN WESTERN ale 1 
| cee Be : travagant to those who have never tried it, ! s | fine for keeping up a t dispose of 
MASSAC Hl SETTS. not. It is true some few seeds will drop out o it for a nominal p Phis w very suit- 
=e the ground as they lick them out of the pen, | le for ‘ Wer, OF 
Per $V ve lar 
Ha , a visit amo farmers in Wor- | W@ have ours on a poor piece of land, and the seat- | Vee" ae . i ae > + 
7 e it ft the an ( oO 
( li pshire Cour ey generally re- | tering seed will make the ground very rich. Some Poe a ceo ee 
t rn the wn cb 
ted a short ha p, the which no one | have separate pastures for their calves, and others — . . 
seems to nember. Such is the report by old, have none; those who have none milk the cows it 
: : enmmenieae — aaa : py. 198 , LE 
urefu i trustworthy observers, farmers who | the evening, at about sunset, and turn the calves bd) | MMER PRUNING THE GRAI K 
resi is where they were born and bred, outside, keeping the cows in the cowp untl VINE 
j } s ‘* 
and have reached the meridian of life. and not | Morning, when they milk and turn the cows out 
i few of whom have passed it, and are on the sun- | 4gain. Ss 
’ , 
side life’s probation. One farmer in Wor- Our climate is very mild, and we do not have Each shoot, uy i beari vine, will have 
| ter Cou West, sa was not getting more | but little snow and ice during the winter. We near its base, two o1 rs grapes. 
’ Ti ut . ' > b. 
, th to o ialf as much on mowings | have cold rains in the latter part of winter, a If left to itself, t wth y continue be 
! Bae 1 ¢ ® it bh ) - 
vited the w r to walk over with him, | people who do not teed any lose their milk cows yond these cl rs, al tl on _ pro 
_ Aig lons 1 for seve fect : y iate in 
1 ra s of former seasons. On mow- | from hollow horn or lice. Turnips or sweet pota- | 'OM8e@ [Ol . ' 2 " oe 5 
| ‘ he son rcl hoot w have a iew 
g ‘t in former seasons four great | toes are good feed for milk cows, and the milk is | ' ape Po , h 
: : uu s. and beyond the a stretch o 
l s. 1 this season but one small load: so very rich. The potato is much better than turnips, wearer tose ng ar . 
| , } : vine to be removed at the autumn pruning. 
from fourth and less to one-half a crop is his | they will give nearly as much milk, and it is much sae 1 f , | ind 
“ie n the earlier days 0 ape culture, an e- 
range this seas and this is not confined to his | richer. I have five head of improved cattle in my ; ; ‘ } it 
| } fore the vine was as wt I t ad as it is 
farm a common report of many of the far- | herd. I would be pleased to hear something from at present, it was advised to ‘‘Summer-prune Py 
mers in Western Massachusetts. others on treatment of cattle in this section After the vine ud expende ts energies in 
{ I rrogated as to the reason for this | rE. A. 8. prodacing this } y t, it was advised to 
t ary f{ g off of the grass crop this sea- | Mansfield, La., July 7th, 1884. ut it away sum st above the fruit, 
son, general answer was, the severe pry ong thus causing a severe eck to the vine, and 
> 
of 188 and the early spring drought of 1884,| ReMaRrKs.—It may seem like presumption for | resulting in the 1 f many the best vine- 
with the ] osts of May 29th and 30th of | One so far away to attempt even a hint as to a bet- | yards in Ohio and elsewher \ little leaf- 
1884. It is now thought grass and clover suffered | ter way of doing work, but from what experience | folding caterpillar taught a sson, which 
. , ara 
much more from these severe May frosts than was | We bave had here in New England in feeding cot- | Husmann, and other Missouri vineyardists, 
dreamed of at the time. It is not improbable that | ton seed meal to cattle, we should be inclined to of- | were wise to heed his « rpular was 
such are the reasons for the unprecedentedly short | fer a word of caution in the matter of feeding the | 10 ind in the unt I olf the shoot. 
grass crop of the good grazing farms of Worcester whole seed. Cotton seed as it is found on southern } It cut off the tender nor ai tan e 
ounty, famous for its productive pastures and | fries we understand has a considerable quantity | 8beve the uppermone aia ane 
: : mMneare ‘ rplillar caused 
mowings of cotton fibre attached to the hull. Whether this —— 1 } } f it 
tt it when it w ind that the frai 
Not only grass but winter rye suffered severely | Cotton fibre is harmless we cannot say, but is un- : } 4 ut a il ir had 
J he shor ! erp ni 
from the May fr ; especially is this true of the | derstood here that the hull of the seed is in itself prun = er and { t} ae upon the 
earlier fields, on some of which the grain is so} More or less injurious to feed in liberal quantity. shoots that had escaped, the hint was at once 
shrunk and shrivelled as not to be worth threshing. | Cotton seed meal is such a rich food that we have taken, and shortening the shoots by early 
Some farmers being apprehensive of this injury | to feed it with caution. The unground seed con- pinching, was a great st rward in grape 
cut their rve g and cured it for winter forage; | tains a large amount of oil, and must be a very culture If thr h nevlect - want of want 
such were wise, and it was what the writer recom- hearty, rich food. We should expect cows or their of knowledge, the shoots have grown far be- 
nended at the time. Had this generally been done | calves would be sick if we let them have free ac- | yond the fruit clusters, do not cut them back, 
it would have materially added to the short win- | cess to a large pile of it. We would join our cor- | but stop thei owth. Pinch out the grow- 
ter forage crop now so generally feared by farmers respondent in inviting others to give their methods | ing point of ev such shoot, and stop its 
in respect to their live stock. of keeping cows in the South. extending in lengtl The proper treatment 
The oat crop is very promising, rarely has it ever | ———— —____ _ of the laterals is, to pined back each shoot to 
| . law ' h alto- 
been more ». Some fields have lodged badly, and For the New England Farmer its lower leaf Do Boe. Tomo u = “] 
P, r } , . ‘ther, but ¢ i ve the lowest leal yr. 
farmers are cutting such and curing the straw for ’ 2 Pp a | gether, but always leave the! 
supplementing their hay crop—a wise thing to do. NOTES FROM MAINE. George Lhurber im American Agricultursst, 
Those that stand up will be suffered to ripen, the — 
| 
| 





r having been threshed be- 





The outlook for the Indian corn crop is deemed 
promising, providing early frosts do not blight the 
} The cool 
July does not fail to awaken apprehension in far- 
f nds to this matter. In the 
816 m says there were frosts, killing 
ot 


wromising outlook. weather in 


present 


mers mi in respect sea 


son of 1 


frosts, every month during the growing season 





that year. Besides the severe frosts of May 29th 
and 30th the present year, there was a killing frost 
June Mth, farmers and gardeners suffering more 
from the latter in some localities than they did 
from the May frosts. 

The outlook for potatoes is variable; in some 
places they look very promising, as do beans, and 
in others the reverse is true; so of cabbages and 
vines, the r comprising cucumbers, squashes, 
and melons. The bugs have attacked the vines 
very severely, as the Colorado beetles are doing in 
respect to potatoes. Paris green and London pur- 
ple are used freely as destroying agents. In re- 


spect to tree worms and pests it is thought that the 


cold weather has been unfavorable, especially so 


as regarded tent caterpillars and canker worms. 


It is an ill wind that blows no good. 

It is charming to hear the musical notes of the 
song birds of meadow, field, orchard, and the wood- 
side, as well as the twittering notes of the swallows, 


and the notes of the phcebes about the farm; these 
birds are, both species, fil In the barn of 
“Chestnut Hill Farm” in Ware, over a dozen swal- 
lows’ nests were counted where the young were fed 


y-catchers. 


by the swallows, and near by was a phoebe’s nest; 
the flies were scarce, as was remarked, and it was 
attributed to the abundance of the merry twitter- 
ing swallows and phabes. Some farmers shut 
these beautiful swallows out of their barns because 
they make dirty places under the nests where their 
Not the proprietor of 
the aforesaid farm; he gives these birds a hearty 


welcome to a barn 100 feet long, where the swal- 


young are raised. so with ) 


lows are happy to pay their rent annually by their 
graceful and musical present. At first there were 
none present, after which there came a single pair 
and raised their young, and the present summer there 
are twenty nests, where from one to two broods are 
raised during the season of their visitation, which 
ends August h, near that date. Chimney 
swallows were observed as chirping about merrily. 

The outlook for apples is not deemed promising, 
though in some localities they seemed to have es- 

destruction of the May frosts, where, 
the bloom was late, and the fruit was 
not set. The earlier bloom suffered destruction, as 
was the case with the winter rye. 

Raspberries and thimbleberries are plenty, with a 
promising outlook for an abundant crop of black- 
berries. As to blueberries and whortleberries the 
observer did not have opportunity to note the out 
have come to be re- 


Zot 


or 


caped the 


probably, 


look for those berries, which 
garded as a valuable crop by some farmers. 


L. W.- 





For the New England Farmer. 


WESTERN VERMONT. 





Haying is nearly finished. Our hay crop is 
lighter than last year, but a better quality. Oats 


and wheat are looking finely, and the twelve or 
fourteen days of recent wet weather were just in 
time for the potato crop, and will doubtless make a 
good yield. Apples promise fairly, and will sort 
better than last year, as they look now. Speaking 
of apples, don’t neglect to dig out the borers, and 
then lay the loss of trees to ill luck. I see now and 
then some safe guard advertised or recommended 
against the borer. The only sure thing is to takea 
knife and dig out the pests. If they have gone 
into the tree too far to reach with a knife, run 
a wire up the track of the worm and punch it 
to death. Borers will kill a tree in time just as 
sure as girdling it. Your apple trees blossom full, 
but have no fruit; in that case plough your or- 
chard, manure it well, raise some hoed crop, pota- 
toes are the best, and you will have apples enough 
after that; don’t be afraid of the plough; if you 
break a good many roots don’t be afraid of that, it 
will do the trees good. You will find a multitude 








crop. W. D, PHitarick. 


fort Veterinary College and M. Bouley may be able 


Up to this date, July 21st, but little is done at 


ing deemed much more valuable than the fodder | haying, some of the best farmers have not cut a 
would be if cut green and cured for hay. This is | clip, and those that commenced two and three 
deemed to be in accordance with sound reasoning. | weeks ago have done but little, on account of con- 


weather. Large quantities of hay 


now lie in the field in 


tinuous rainy 


swath and tumble, almost 
worthless from exposure to continuous showers. 
Nothing like it the oldest 


farmers, but fortunately for those that have not 


was ever known, say 
done much, for the standing grass is free from rust | 
and has made a great gain for the last two weeks. | 
I am one of the few that do not believe in cutting 


satis- 


grass as early as most of farmers do. I am 
fied that timothy cut before the formation of seed, 
not only lessens the feeding value, but it injures the 
bulb or root from perfecting, to the injury of the 
For a few years past the cry has 
been, cut your grass early if you want your cows 
to give milk, until many cut their grass before 
there is any substance in it fit for any purpose. I 
am of the opinion from what I can gather and from 
observation, that the hay crop will be one-third 
less than last year, and a portion of it is in poor 
All other crops are looking finely an 
H. 


next year’s crop. 


condition. 1 


promise a bountiful yield. 


G,. A. 


Vassalboro, Me. 


Selections. 





CALVES---FOR THE DAIRY OR THE 
SHAMBLES. 





I went through, as they say, a lot of veal 
calves the other day ; they were tolerably fat, 
a uniform lot, about six to eight weeks old, 
nearly half heifers. It struck me I would se« 
what they promised to make, if they coul: 
become cows, and I was surprised at the num- 
ber of unusually promising ones. There were 
no Dutch heifers (Holsteins,) or half-bree: 
among them. There were many Shorthorns 
and Jerseys, a few evidently of Ayrshire 
blood, and of course a good many—fally one- | 
half—of no obvious breed, (natives). Not 
long before, | had been at one of Kellogg's | 
sales, and I verily believe that I could have | 
picked out from these calves, which were all | 
veal before the next day, those which would 
have proved better milkers, if not better but- 
ter makers, than nine-tenths of those that sold | 
at one hundred to five hundred dollars each. | 
The farmer who does not know enough not to | 
kill or sell to the butcher, a calf that will make | 
a twenty-quart cow, needs to take lessons of 
somebody in the a-b-c of his business. Such | 
a man has, probably, several cows in his herd, 
which never give over ten or twelve quarts of | 
milk, and very likely poor milk at that. 

The amount of butter that a cow will give 
is indicated by no tell-tale marks that I know 
of. That must be judged by the pedigree 
and dam's record, if a calf, or by the scales. 
The unctuous feel of the hide, its pliability, 
the abundance of yolk, (tbe yellow, soapy oil 
at the roots of the hair inside the ear and in 
the ‘‘butter ball” in the end of the tail,) indi- 
cate health, and perhaps a tendency to fat se- 
cretion, either as butter or fat. But some of 
the poorest butter yielders I have ever known, 
showed the most of these qualities, and some 
of the best had very little to boast of, just 
enough of oil in the skin to indicate good 
health, and that the skin was performing all 
its important functions well. 

Color in the skin indicates color in the but- 
ter. I have never seen a yellow-skinned cow, 
that gave pale butter, or a very rich-colored 
skin in a cow, that did not give yellow or yel- 
lowish butter all through the winter. When 
the yolk, which gives this color in the ears, 
tail, and skin, begins to show in a calf, it will 
probably never show less, and what butter the 
cow gives will be of good color.—Col. Weld, 
in American Agriculturist. 


} 





More Carrie anp MORE Grartn.—Cattle 
are the basis of all good husbandry. ur pi- 
oneer farming, in this country, is grain after 
ain, crop after crop, draft after draft, until 
ature’s cashier writes, unmistakably, ‘‘No 
funds in bank,” and then the pioneer often 
sells and moves on, to the ruin of more fresh 





of little feeders come out near the broken end, and 





fields, 


| succulent when the 


| as 


FOR EASTERN TRUCK 
FARMS. 


SHEEP 


Sheep-feeding produ ne of the very best 
manures made from our domestic animals, its 
richness depending, of course, upon the rich- 
ness of the food And in producing manure 
upon such a farm, little relia will be placed 
for food upon the crops, except for coarse 
fodder Any h concentrated food may be 

| profitably p irchased that w be barely paid 
for in the growth and improvement of the 
sheep, as this would give th reas profit, 





which must be abu ctory. This 
enables the truck farmer to keep any number 
of sheep required to produce the necessary 
since, if he can purchase the food to 
produce the manure for a less expenditure 
than he can the he has 
money by feeding. 

Nearly 


resting or 


ndantiy 


manure, 


buy manure, saved 


cK 


thes farms are 


laid down te 


one-half of e tri 


usually grass and clo- 





ver. Some regard clover is the best crop tor 
the years of rest, it a deep rooting 
pl int, which brings uy virtues of the sub- 
soil We think orchat rass and clover a 
good combination, and it will produce a large 
amount of fodder for sheey Sheep will also 
eat many weeds, when green, and the garden 
farm would produce a great il of this kind 
| of fodder. Some, also, of the garden crops 
will furnish much fodder, for instan¢ sweet 


The sweet stalk Is green and 
ked for market, 
the As the truck far- 


mer feeds these sheep to obtain rich manure, 


corn and peas. 
rn is pit 
vines ol 


also peas. 


he will pur hase grain and concentrated food, 
which, besides producin rapid animal growth, 
will offord the best manure.—National Live- 
Stock Journal 

SertinG A Broken Le A lamb’s or a 
sheep's lower limb is as brittle as a glass rod. 
I have seen one snap and break, as the ani- 


mal was going over bars let down only at one 


end, as if it were a clay pipe-stem. But this 
|is nothing to the handy shepherd, and not 
much to the sheep, as it does not seem to 








mind it. ll that is to be done is to pick up 
the lamb or sheep, take it home, get some 
brown paper and glue or boiled starch or 
plaster of Paris, calcined ; wet the paper and 
wrap it around the broken limb, first set 
straight, as it should be. After a few turns 
to hold the leg in place , some bands of the 
paper are dipped in the glue or starch or plas- 
ter mixed with water to a thin paste, and 


wound around the leg from knee or hock to 
foot, until a firm stiff bandage is made. A 
thin splint of wood is then applied to the leg 
and bound on with some turns of a strip of 
cloth band: This is left on only until the 
paper hardens, t removed. The 
sheep will soon be able to use the limb. Ina 
month or six weeks the paper may be soften- 
ed with warm water and removed. The bro- 
ken leg of a calf or a cow, colt or horse may 
be repaired in the same way, but the animal 
should be put in slings to prevent injury from 
the greater weight.—Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 








when it is 


UvuwnHo.esomMe Mitxk.—Milk is, and must 
be, the chief sustenance of infants. It is their 
main reliance, and when this fails or is vi- 
tiated, they must succumb. The quality of 
their milk supply is to them life or death. 
We always contemplate with horror the rela- 
tion between milkmen and city infants. There 
is an unholy aspect about it. On one side is 
seen shrewd and designing adults in the vigor 
of life, selfishly and heartlessly striving for 
gain from the price of blood. On the other 
is seen *‘Rachel weeping for her children be- 
cause they are not.” The milkmen get the 
pieces of silver, and weeping mothers lay 
their infants in the tomb. ‘They perish at the 
hands of the milkmen, and the blood of help- 
less innocence is on their skirts. There is no 
denying it. ‘Thousands of infants die annual- 
ly in the cities of the United States from the 
use of bad milk. The doctors know it, phys- 
iologists know it, intelligent men know it, and 
the milkmen know it, but they reason like the 
rum seller, ‘‘if I don't sell it somebody else 
will,” and continue on dealing out their bad 
milk and water.— National Live-Stock Jour. 
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Aetwy England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1884. 


New York hop growers are again talking 
of a short crop, setting the loss by bad weather 
and vermin, at fully one-third of the crop. 


The Ivish members of the Britsh parliament 
who have decided to send messengers to this 
country to solicit funds to influence the next 
general election in that country, appear to 
forget that we have an exciting presidential 
election on hand on this side of the Atlantic. 

The export trade in butter is again looking 
up, the amount sent abroad last week having 
been greater than for any previous week dur- 
ing the year. Boston, however, gets but a 
comparatively small proportion of this busi- 
the exports from this point last week being 
something less than ten per cent of the total 


amount exported. 


Mr. S. F. Manson, who has been Postmas 
ter at Hudson for the past twenty years, has 
tendered his resignation, very much against 
the wishes of the citizens of the town. Fifty- 
five years ago, when the post office, then call- 
ed Feltonville, was established, Mr. Manson's 
father became first postmaster, and the office 
has been kept in the family ever since, a good 


example of the American ‘‘civil service” sys- 


tem as it applies in country places. 
articles in the home 
fruit buyers of West- 


Stirred up by recent 
and foreign papers, the 
ern New York have held a meeting at Lock- 
port, at which they declared their intention of 
purchasing apples this season only when put 
up in barrels as large as flour barrels ; where- 
upon the growers have circulated and are 
signing a document to the effect, that as the 
laws of that State reguiate the size of apple 
barrels at 100 quarts capa ity, it would be 
both unwise and unjust to apple growers, and 
ruinous to barrel manufacturers and persons 
who have barrels on hand, to submit to this 
requirement of the purchaser, and that there- 
fore they will continue to use the small bar- 
rel. For all that, we believe that individual 
farmers who will break over this agreement, 


and pack their apples properly in fpll sized 














barrels, will make the most money out of it in | 


the long run. The world is growing smaller 
every year, as people are brought closer to- 
gether by the increase of facilities for trans- 
portation, and consumers are not obliged to 
buy apples or anything else near home, but 
can look through the markets of a whole con- 
tinent, until they find where they can get the 
Packers who attempt 


to make an extra profit by under measure or 


most for their money. 


weight, are getting to be looked upon very 
much as are those who adulterate their goods, 
a practice against which the world is begin- 
ning to kick. 
SE DEFENDENDO. 
Some time last autumn the publishers of 
the Rural New Yorker sent us their advertise- 
did 


Té- 


ment, which, for reasons of our own, we 
think best to therefore 
The Rural having delibera- 


not insert, and 
turned to them. 
ted upon the matter until two or three weeks 
ago, has at length come to the conclusion 
that in declining its advertisement we were 
endeavoring to promote our own interest and 
were working against the interest of the 
agricultural community, and makes this the 
text of a leading editorial, ascribing this 
course of action on the part of the FARMER 
and the other Boston agricultural papers, (the 
Ploughman and the Cultivator) which also 
declined its advertisement, to fear or jealousy 
of the Rural’s increasing popularity in New 
England. Now, we do not assume to speak 
for the other Boston agricultural papers, but 
speaking simply for ourselves, we have to say, 
that we have always refrained from sending 
our own advertisement to other agricultural 
weeklies, because it has appeared to us that 
it is an act of discourtesy to our neighbors in 
the same business to ask them to circulate our 
business advertisements, just as, if we were 
dealing in any kind of goods, boots and shoes 


for instance, we should consider it discour- 
teous to ask the shoe dealer around the cor- 
ner to hang up over his counter a placard 


recommending his customers to deal with us. 


to exist in several counties in England, and 
the only clearly defined and unmistakable 
cases of the disease that have occurred any- 
where in the United States have been devel- 
oped in recently imported cattle, or have been 
contracted from them. Those were the cases 
at the Deering, Me., quarantine ground, and 
its vicinity, every other alleged case of the 
disease in the whole country, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, having been proved by care- 
ful examination to be something else, not 
contagious and not particularly dangerous. 
Pleuro pneumonia has been declared to exist 
in some localities here, but the evidence has 
in every case turned out to be of the most 
shadowy description, and the disease, even 
where its existence has been most strongly 
asserted, has succeeded in eluding the most 
careful search of an intelligent body of experts, 
specially charged by the government with the 
duty of finding it if it was to be found. Some 
sporadic cases may possibly have occurred, 
but even those have been in the East, among 
cattle whose whole lives and surroundings are 
such as to make them peculiarly susceptible 
to the attacks of that or any other disease, 
and not among the cattle on the great graz- 
ing lands of the West, whence our animals 
for export are exclusively drawn. 

We could not, if we should try, introduce 
disease among European cattle. The track 
of such diseases has always been westward 
from Asia across Europe and thence across 
the Atlantic to this country, where they have 
gained a feeble foothold in some isolated 
places on the coast, only to meet with rigor- 
ously repressive measures, as they did in 
Massachusetts some thirty years ago. It is 
true that American cattle are to-day healthier 
than those of any other country and that the 
principal danger that threatens them is the 
introduction of diseases from the tainted herds 
of Europe, by the importation of animals for 
breeding purposes. Indeed so great is this 
danger, that some of the agricultural papers 
of the West have recently recommended the 
entire prohibition of the importation of cattle 
from Europe, counting the risk as greater 
than any advantage that can be gained from 
the further admixture of what is called ‘‘pure 


blood.” 


But there is a cat under the meal of this | 


scheme of admitting Wyoming cattle to Eng- 
land via Canada without subjecting them to 
the restrictions placed upon other American 
cattle exported from ports in the United 


States. An immense amount of grazing land 
in Wyoming has come into the possession of | 


English capitalists and syndicates, who have 
gone into the business of raising cattle on a 
large scale, so that probably more than one- 
half the cattle in that territory are owned by 


English subjects. 


late Governor-General of Canada was read by | 


the deputation that has lately been laboring 
with Lord Carlingford in furtherance of the 
scheme, in which he guaranteed that the Can- 
adian Government favored the scheme and 
would facilitate the passage of cattle across 
its territory to Montreal for shipment. ‘The 
great Napoleon said England was *‘a nation 


of shop-keepers,” and she certainly does al- | 


ways protect the pecuniary interest of her 


people by every means in her power. This 


whole cattle arrangement is an instance very | 


much in point. If cattle can be raised by 
English capital, on land owned by English 
subjects, even in a foreign country, trans- 
ported, as far as possible, over railroads 
owned by English subjects, to a Canadian 


| port of shipment, it will not be very hard for 





In declining the advertisement of the Rural | 


New Yorker, we were merely holding them to 
the observance of the same rule in that 
ter, by which 
We are unable 


illiberal or unbusiness like in that view of the 


to see that there is anything 
subject. We do not expect to conceal from 
the knowledge of even one of our readers, 
the existence or the merits of the Rural or of 
any other agricultural journal, as our columns 
for years past will show. 
From the fact that three 
ral papers at once de lined its advertisement, 


the 


Boston agricultu- 
the Rural reaches conclusion that it is 

‘“‘No wonder that the farming interests of 
New England are languishing. Until a more 
liberal spirit pervades its agricultural press, 
we should not look for any enthusiasm, origi- 
nality or enterprise from ‘hat quarter.” 

This the 


Homestead, (which recognizes that the Rural 


prompts our lively neighbor 
is ‘tin a pet”) to the publication of an edito- 
rial article stoutly maintaining the undeniable 
fact that the farming interests of New Eng- 
land are by no means in a languishing condi- 
As a preliminary to a somewhat shrill 
Home- 


tion. 
toot on its own individual horn, the 
stead goes on to remark that: 

“As to the agricultural press, the Rural’s 
shot is aimed at Boston, and, this fact con- 
sidered, it is a fair hit.. Enthusiasm, origi- 
nality and enterprise are words which we 
never heard of in the offices of the Boston 


mat- | 


we guided our own conduct. | 


Her Majesty's government to strain a point 
su as to discriminate in favor of such cattle 
against those raised by American capital, 
transported over American railroads and 
shipped from United States ports. 
if the 
animals belonging to American citizens will 


Of course 


arrangement is consummated, some 


get into England without coming under im- 


mediate sentence of death, but they will be 


fewer in number, proportionately, than would | 


be possible by any other scheme. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Exhibition of last Saturday at Horti- 
cultural Hall was an excellent one in all de- 
partments, although the show of hydrangeas 
which had been expected, was not to be seen. 
The noticeable feature of the exhibition was 
the display of sweet peas, a universally fa- 
vorite flower, especially with the ladies. The 
D. Wood 


beautiful, and won the first prize. 


collection of Mrs. A. was very 


Mr. B. 


G. Smith, Miss Davis and Mr. J. H. Wood- | 


ford also showed pretty collections. The 
grouping of the latter was particularly ad- 
mired. There were also some very fine | 


special displays. Mrs. Margaret Parker ex- 


| hibited flowers of Nelumbium speciosum, the 





agricultural press, and their meaning is en- | 


trely unsuspected in that quarter. 
is piqued because thase newspapers refuse to 
publish its advertisements on the ground that 
by so doing they would | be helping along a 
competitor. Of course this is very picayunish 
on their part, but they have but a limited cir- 
culation anyway, and they are in mortal dread 
lest they lose the little they have.” 

The three Boston agricultural papers are, 
we think, tolerably well-known throughout 
the New England States, and have been so 
for a great many years, being among the 
pioneers of the agricultural press of the coun- 
try ; they have kept along on their way, mind- 


ing their own business, and leaving their 
neighbors to mind theirs, content to leave 


their younger competitors to show their ‘‘en- 
thusiasm, originality and enterprise” by strut- 
ting and bragging, foolish habits of youth, 
which they will outgrow when they come to 
years of discretion. As to our circulation, we 
have yet to hear of the newspaper that could 
not make room for one more upon its list, or 
that was not reluctant to part with subscrib- 
ers whose interest it had once gained ; but the 
New Enoianp Farmer has never yet at- 
tempted to gain subscribers by misrepresent- 
ing or slandering its neighbors, nor does their 
‘‘mortal dread” of losing subscribers cause 
any loss of appetite to its publishers. 

Daniel Webster used to have a favorite 
story of a little dog that used to go out nights 
and bark at the moon, ‘‘and the moon kept 
right on, and never minded him at all.” 





AN ENGLISH ARRANGEMENT. 

A deputation of influential Englishmen are 
urging upon the government of that country 
the immediate removal of all restrictions upon 
the importation of cattle from the American 
Territory of Wyoming, if they can be carried 
by Canadian railways to Montreal and shipped 
from that port. ‘They say that there is no 
contagious cattle disease in Wyoming, and 
that the herders there will protect themselves 
against the introduction of such disease from 
outside quarters if they can be granted the 
privilege of having their cattle admitted to 
England. Now in point of fact, there is no 
contagious cattle disease proved to exist in 
any part of the United States that could be 
dangerous to English herds if all restrictions 
on the trade were at once removed. The 
danger is all exactly the other way. The foot 
and mouth disease is known and acknowledged 


The Rural | 


| seventy-one pods, and one of the latter seven- | 


| currants, 





sacred lotus of Indian, and Limnocharis Hum- 


boldtii, or water poppy. 


in all, one hundred species exhibited by her 
the present season. John C. Hovey showed 
a new double amaryllis from Japan, and Con- 


volvulus leptophyllus from New Mexico. Jo- 


AMERICAN CATTLE IN ENGLAND. 

A recent London despatch says that a large 
and influential deputation waited upon Baron 
Carlingford, lord privy seal, last week, and 
urged the immediate removal of the restric- 
tion placed by the privy council on the impor- 
tation of cattle from Wyoming. The Earl of 
Wharncliffe, Baron Wenlock and Lord Edward 
Cavendish, Mr. Cyril Flower, Sir George Bal- 
four, Mr. Albert Grey and Mr. Charles Palm- 
er, members of the house of commons, to- 
gether with Mr. Moretown Frewin, delegate 
of the Wyoming stock growers, were present. 
‘the speaker urged that cheap, healthy cattle 
were obtainable through Canada and from the 
country west of the Missouri River. They 
declared that no cattle disease existed in these 
regions and that the strictest precautions were 
taken during the transit of the cattle to the 
seaboard and at the seaboard. The cattle 
were nourished from the second to the third 
year in Wyoming, at one-fourth what the cost 
would be in England. They could be ex- 
ported with very great advantage to both the 
British farmers and the British consumers. 
The business of fattening them for the market 
would prove a great source of profit to the 
farmers, and the consumer would pay less for 
his beef. Baron Carlingford replied for him- 
self and for the Right Hon. George Dobson, 
He 


said they realized the extreme interest and 


chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 


importance of the statements which had been 
made, and the plea which had been urged, 
and they would bestow careful consideration 


upon them. He refrained from saying, how- 





A letter from Lord Lorne, | 


Mrs. P. D. Richards | 
another collection of native plants, making, | 


seph Tailby exhibited a finely-flowered orchid | 


(Brassia verrucosa,) and Hon, Marshall P. | 


Wilder the new rose raised and named for 
him by the late lamented Henry B. Ellwanger. 
It is of fine form, color and fragrance, and 
by its late blooming gives indications of be- 
coming a continuous bloomer. Mrs. E. Wood 
contributed a handsonely arranged vase of 


flowers, and E. H. Hitchings a plant of Cicer | 


aristinum. 

All the fruits of the season—raspberries, 
blackberries, gooseberries, 
early pears were represented by good speci- 


mens; of gooseberries very large specimens 


and | a < nella 
| condition, averaging 98, which is, however, 


| increase. 


of Speedwell were shown by Warren Fenno, | 


and Whitesmith by Mrs. E. M. Gill. In the 


vegetable department the most noticeable ex- 


vines of Bliss’s Abundance and Bliss’s 
One of the former bore 


of 
Everbearing peas. 


ty-five, the product in each case, of a single 
Of these new peas the first has the ad- 
vantage of earliness, while the second is one 
of the latest bearing 
The Society's silver medal was awarded to 
Messrs. Bliss & Sons for these valuable addi- 
tions to our list of garden vegetables. The 
display of other seasonable vegetables was 
excellent in quality, though somewhat limited 
as to quantity. 

The awards by the flower committee were 
for pelargoniums, to E. Sheppard ; perennial 
phloxes, E. Sheppard; second, J. W. Man- 
ning. Verbenas, E. Sheppard; second, C. 
M. Hovey; third, Mrs. E. M. Gill. Sweet 
peas, Mrs. A. D. Wood ; third prize, to Ben- 
jamin G. Smith. Herbaceous plants, J. W. 
Manning; second, Miss S. W. Story. Gra- 
tuities—to E. Sheppard, for hollyhocks, pe- 
largoniums and fuchsias; Mrs. E. M. Gill, 
pelargoniums ; J. H. Woodford and Miss 
Davis, sweet peas; John C. Hovey, Convol- 
vulus leptophyllus; Joseph Tailby, Brassia 
verrucosa ; C. F. Curtis, dark hollyhocks; E. 
Fewkes, dahlias; Mrs. Margaret Parker, 
Limnocharis Hnmboldtii and Nelumbium spec- 
iosum; Miss S. W. Story, Mrs. E. 8. Joyce, 
and Mrs. E. M. Gill, for general displays of 
flowers; Mrs. A. D. Wood, for a vase of 
flowers, and Mrs. P. D. Richards, for native 
flowers; First-class certificates of merit were 
awarded to John C. Hovey, for Amaryllis 
coccinea flora pleno, and Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, for the new rose, Marshall P. Wilder. 

Awards for fruits—Red currants, Benjamin 
G. Smith, for Versaillaise; second, Mrs. E. 
M. Gill, for Red Dutch. -White currants, 
Benjamin G. Smith, for Transparent ; second 
to the same, for Dana. Blackberries, A. S. 
McIntosh, for Dorchester. Native goose- 
berries, Warren Fenno; second, M. W. 
Chadbourne—both for Downing. Gratuities 
—To Mrs. E. M. Gill, for gooseberries ; Rev. 
B. Judkins, for Blackcap raspberries, and R. 
Manning, for pears and currants. 


Awards for vegetables—Marrow squashes, 
Josiah Crosby. Sweet corn, Samuel G. 
Stone, for Peerless ; second, Samuel Hartwell, 
for Marblehead ; third, Charles N. Brackett, 
for Marblehead. Gratuities—To Cephas H. 
Brackett for cabbages and potatoes, and 
Charles N. Brackett for cranberry beans. 


seed. 


varieties yet introduced. 


| potatoes. 


ever, whether the importation of cattle into 
| Great Britain from Wyoming would be con- 
He thought that it 
| would be necessary to consult Canada before 
any steps could be taken. Lord Henry Ne- 
| villeand Messrs. Arthur Arnold, John Pender, 
W. B. W. Barclay, Robert 
Bruce and the Right Hon. James Lowther, 
members of Parliament, were also in the dep- 
utation. Wharncliffe asked that the 
third clause of the cattle act should be applied, 
and that cattle should, in consequence, be ad- 
mitted from Wyoming. He argued that Wy- 
oming had done everything in her power to 


| sistent with the law. 


Beaumont, J. 


Lord 





| prevent infection. There was no possible 
reason why cattle from that Territory, brought 
by way of the great lakes, should not be ad- 
All parties would 
Mr. 


submitted evidence of the absence of disease 


mitted into Great Britain. 


be benfited if this were done. Frewen 


among cattle in the West. If the proof he 


offered was insuflicient, he said, he was willing 


to pay the expense of a commission to visit 


| Wyoming and ascertain all the facts at first 
hand. Wyoming, he declared, was willing 


Eastern State. 


If she succeeded 


to isolate herself from 


Wyoming was a test case. 


any 


in gaining her point, other States would fol- 


low her example. They all wanted to get 


away from the domination of the Chicago 
ring. Mr. Dodson said he was ready to wel- 


cheap meat, dead or alive, if only it 
| was proved to be perfectly safe. Mr. J. W. 
Barclay, M. P., stated that the public meet- 


ings in Forfarshire (his constituency) had de- 


come 


clared in favor of the admission of American 
cattle. Lord Wenlock, Mr. Albert Grey, M. 
P., and Mr. Arthur Arnold, M. P., spoke in 
Baron Carling- 


support of the deputation. 
ford gave it as his opinion, that the conditions 
| under which the privy council might admit 
these cattle formed a question, the considera- 
tion of which was beset with numerous difli- 


culties. 


AT THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 


Work has been vigorously begun upon the 


repairs of the College buildings for which the 
Legislature appropriated the funds at the last 
The ‘‘North College,” which was in 


session. 
| avery shaky condition, is being thoroughly 
overhauled, the interior of the building being 
entirely torn away. When, finished the rooms 
will be the most desirable in the College. 
On the lower floor, rooms will be fitted for 
answering the needs of a library until a new 
building is built. The trustees have been con- 
sidering the proper place for the site of the 


| new college building for which the Legislature 
made a special appropriation last winter, and 
it is understood they have decided to erect 
the building near the road-way leading to the 
farm buildings, about half way between the 
south dormitory and the new armory building. 
This would bring the campus in the rear of 
the new building and make the four college 
buildings (the two dormitories and new and 
The 


President's house on the hill is nearing com- 


| old chapel) form an irregular square. 


pletion and President Greenough hopes to oc- 
cupy it before next term begins. The present 
indications are that the class which will enter 
the college this fall will be the largest in the 
history of the institution. 


Ture Cror Rerorrs.—The July report of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 


shows, in general, an auspicious condition of 
| the growing crops. of the details of 
the statement deserve special notice. Nearly 


Some 


| 70,000,000 acres are given up to corn, almost 
Nat- 
urally, the region west of the Mississippi and 
north of the Missouri reports the greatest 
of the crop, with 
the exception of 1879 and 1880, is the best in 
A highly favorable account is 
The depart- 


| 1,500,000 more acres than last year. 


The condition 


ten years. 
given of the outlook for wheat. 
ment predicts a yield of 350,000,000 bushels 
of winter wheat, while it declares that the 
of spring wheat is all that could be 
The crop of oats is also in good 


condition 
desired. 


one point less than in July, 1883; and an 
excellent report is likewise made for rye and 
Respecting the cotton outlook, on 


the other hand, only a fair crop, at best, is 


|S. Stevens of Swansea, 


hibit was by b. K. Bliss & Sons of New York, considered probable. 


A Correcrion.—Dr. H. M. Howe of Fer- 
rycliffe Farm writes to correct an error of 
statement in our last issue, with regard to the 
cow ‘Princess Mary of Woodlawn,” which 
we mentioned as having been bred by Mr. F. 
In point of 
fact both she and ‘‘Gold Mark,” 10,727, were 
bred by Mr. R. H. Perry of Bristol, R. [. 
Mr. Stevens, however, is the present owner 


Mass. 


of Princess Mary. 





CATTLE QUARANTINE REGULA- 
TIONS. 

The management of the United States cat- 
tle quarantine system has been transferred 
from the Treasury Cattle Commission to the 
Department of Agriculture. The newly es- 
tablished Bureau of Animal Industry will 
henceforth have charge of the matter and ad- 
ditional regulations for the guidance of im- 
porters of neat cattle have been adopted, to 


go into effect after July 31, 1884. Accord- 
ing to these, neat cattle arriving in the 


United States from any part of the world, 
except North and South America, can be 
landed only at such ports on the Atlantic sea- 
board as are at the time — with cattle- 
quarantine stations under proper control. 
Any person contemplating the importation of 
such cattle must first obtain a permit from 
the Treasury Department, stating the num- 
ber and kind of animals to be imported, the 
port at which they are to be landed and 
quarantined, and the approximate date of 
their arrival, and the permit will secure the re- 
ception of the specified animals at the desig- 
nated port and ———— station at the pre- 
scribed date or during the next three weeks, 
after which the permit will be void. The im- 
porter may select the port of debarkation pro- 
vided the quarantine facilities there are 
suflicient, but no permit will be granted for 
importations at any port in excess of the ac- 
commodations at the Government quarantine 
station there. Every importer, on the day 
of shipment from a foreign port, must cable 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the number 
of cattle shipped, the vessel on which the 
have been embarked and the port at which 
they are to be landed. United States Con- 
suls at foreign ports are notified to give clear- 
ance papers or certificates for importation of 
cattle, only upon presentation of proper per- 
mits and only for the ports mentioned therein 
and not in excess of the specified number. 
The ports now provided with quarantine sta- 
tions, at which cattle can be landed under the 
foregoing conditions, are Portland, Boston, 
New York and Baltimore. 





Tue law’s delays in Europe are sometimes phe- 

. At Wetzlar, near Coblentz, the Duke of 
Brunswick is defendant in a land suit which was 
begun in 1604. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 

Secretaries Daniel Needham of the New 
England Agricultural Society and Aaron 
Young of the New Hampshire State Agricul- 
tural Society, have issued the following ad- 
dress to the Farmers, Breeders, Mechanics, 
Manufacturers and Artisans of New England, 
with regard to the exhibition the coming 
autumn : 

“The New England Agricultnral Society 
will hold its Twenty-First Annual Fair in 
connection with the New Hampshire State 
Agricultural Society, in the city of Manches- 
ter, N. H., on the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th 
days of September, 1884. 

“The city of Manchester is centrally located, 
and is easily reached by rail from all parts of 
New England. It is a manufacturing city of 
immense importance and has had a growth in 
wealth and population almost unprecedented 
in the history of New England cities. The 
City Government, as well as the citizens gen- 
erally, is earnestly engaged in promoting the 
Fair. 

“The New England and New Hampshire 
Societies join in extending an earnest entrea- 
ty to all persons interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of the country; in the develop- 
ment of labor and labor saving machinery ; in 
the building up of men and women in the 
highest walks of social and progressive life, 
to join in the great work of contributing the 
the best of their products to the making up of 
this exhibition.” 

We fail to find in the circular any reference 
to the points which have been so freely and 
so justly criticised, both by members of the 
Society and by outsiders, in the management 
of former exhibitions, and we are therefore 
unable to inform our readers whether any re- 
form in these objectionable features is to be 
looked for or not. The only way they can 
find out is by going to the show and seeing 
for themselves, as we shall do for ourselves, 
promising to give the Society full credit for 
all worthy matters which we may find, and re- 
serving to ourselves the right, as we have be- 


fore, of freely criticising such points in the 


tr Crickets an inch and a half long are 
eating up the crops of Washington Territory 
at an alarming rate. 


te The new missionary vessel, the Morn- 
ing Star, built for the American Board at 
Bath, Me., will be launched at 11 A. M. on 
Wednesday Aug. 6. 


te Grasshoppers are ruining various crops 
in the hill towns of New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Massachusetts, and even grass and grain 
fields are suffering from their depredattons. 

te The yield of wheat in New York this 
year will greatly exceed that of last year, 
while the quality is fine. Corn is backward, 
the other grain crops are an average, and 
apples will be a fair crop. 

te The peach crop in Worcester county 
promises to be light. The trees are looking 
well, but the fruit buds were frost bitten last 
winter and very little fruit will be picked for 
market. 

te Gustavus IH. Veasey, a shoemaker, liv- 
ing in a sparsely settled portion of the town 
of Hill, N. H., on Sunday shot a young man 
named Patrick Kenney, who persisted in mak- 
ing love to the shoemaker’s daughter. The 
wound is not considered dangerous. 


te A conference of members of Boards of 
Health of several Southern, Western and 
Middle States will be held in Washington 
August 7 to consider the best methods to 
meet and master the cholera if it should cross 
the ocean. 

te Some fifteen or twenty Colorado steers 
got away from a drove in Wellesley last week 
and took to the woods, where all the riflemen 
of half a dozen towns have been busily hunt- 
ing them ever since, without distinguished 
success. 

te The state inspectors of foods and drugs 
are now at work in the eastern part of the 
state. The milk offered for sale in Haverhill 
has been fouud to be remarkably good, while 
that in Lynn, on the contrary, has been found 
to be usually bad. Second 
now being made in Boston. 


ti Numerous claims for bounties on crows 
and woodchucks, authorized by law, are being 
presented to the New Hampshire State treas- 
urer, the largest one yet received being from 
the town of Lyme for 1729 woodchucks killed 
since Sept. 30. The treasurer paid bounty 
on 40,000 crows last year, and he thinks that 
the number will be equally as great the pres- 
ent year. 





conduct of the fair or in its surroundifgs or 


in its influence on the agricultural community 


as may appear to us properly open to critic ism. | 


It is to be the that the 


leading railroads have made arrangements to 


noticed, by way, 


transport exhibits and passengers to and from | 


Manchester at reduced rates of fare. 
Ture 


pers have appeared suddenly in several Calitor- 


GrassHorrER PLAGUE.—Grasshop- 


nia counties. and the State is alarmed lest it suf- | 


fer seriously from this visitation. Pasturage, 
vineyards and gardens are literally destroyed 
by them, and there is good reason to fear the 
results of a ‘*grasshopper year.” It is an old 
story, however, in that region. 
the Spanish missions so far back as 1722 were 


ravaged by them. Other periods of suffering 


from their work were 1746-9, 1753-4 
1765-7. In this century, beginning with 1823, 
and at intervals ofa few years, there have 


been repeated invasions. The accounts 


their ravages in 1855 almost equal the record | 


of destruction in Kansas, Nebraska and other 
1874-7. 


entomological commission, the genuine Rocky 


States in In the judgment of the 


Mountain locust never appears west of the 
Sierra Nevadas. 
work in California are, therefore, probably 
not capable of doing the injury which is with- 
in the power of their more famous rivals. 


DatryMeNn Gerrinc Ricu.—Progressive dairy- 
men who are only satisfied with the best results, 
are adding to their wealth and conferring a benefit 
on society, by the rapid improvements they are 
making in the art of butter making. This 
use Wells, Richardson & Co’s. Improved Butte 
Color, and know by actual test that it fills every 
claim made for it. 


class 


Tue cultivation of the white-plumed pampas 
grass and the curing of its plumes has been started 
in Los Angeles county,Cal. About 200,000 plumes, 
some of them three feet long, were produced last 
year and sent to Eastern cities. 


Miscellancous Stems. 


suffering 





te The Texas cotton crop is 
from lack of rain. 

te” The total expense of the Greely Relief 
Expedition is estimated at about $700,000. 

te> English cotton spinners are again com- 
plaining of sand in American cotton bales. 

t= John C. Eno has rented a splendidly 
furnished residence in Montreal, where his 
wife and daughters have joined him. 

tar Reve 
hay fields in Maine, and a fair average crop 
is now predicted. 

te The Sagamore Mill Corporation of Fall 
River has voted not to rebuild mill 
which was burned two or three months ago. 


te It is said that the Bennett-Mackay 
Cable Company will not be ready for business 
before autumn. 


. 


the Washington Monument says the structure | 


will be completed by the middle of December. 


te The steamer J. M. Osborne was sunk 
by a collision on Lake Erie Sunday night, and 
eight of her crew lost their lives. 

te The farm buildings of R. M. Blake, 
near East Wilton, Me., were burned last 
Tuesday. Loss about $3000. 


te A vigorous effort is being made in Eng- | 


land by prominent men to secure permission 
for the importation of healthy cattle on the 
hoof from the Northwest. 


ie, 
es 


land, O., 
East Cleveland Street Railroad Company. 


te The corner stone of the pedestal for 


the Bartholdi statue will be laid August 5. | 


The Grand Lodge of Free Masons ot New 
York State will have charge of the exercises. 

te The Boston barque Rambler, with a 
valuable cargo of sugar from the Philippine 
Islands, was wrecked recently. Vessel and 
cargo valued at $150,000. 


te A movement is on foot in St. Louis to 


raise a fund for the support of the wife of Dr. | 
Pavy, who was one of the Greely victims. | 


He once lived in that city. 


te The gold reserve in the national Treas- | 


ury is now reduced to $119,000,000, the low- 
est point reached since gold certificates began 
to be issued. 


(2 Sheep raisers in Franklin, Me., are be- | 


ing greatly annoyed by this season by the 
ravages of bears, one farmer having lost as 
many as ten sheep in one week from this cause. 


te Eighteen thousand veteran soldiers of 
the Rebellion marched in the G. A. R. pro- 
cession at Minneapolis last week, and there 
were nearly ten thousand more who did not 
join the parade. 

te Fred Hovey, aged 19, son of Col. 
Charles H. Hovey of Boston Highlands, and 
William Tripp of Wells, Me., were drowned 
at that place last Thursday by the upsetting 
of their boat. 


te The Convention of the Prohibition 
party last week unanimously nominated Ex- 
Governor John P. St. John of Kansas for 
President, and the Hon. William Daniel of 
Maryland for Vice-President. 

te By the burning of a large distillery and 
three bonded warehouses in Connellsville, 
Penn., last week Wednesday night, 7000 bar- 
rels of whiskey were destroyed, the entire 
property loss reaching $665,000. 





te There was a net decrease in the inter- 
nal revenue receipts of the government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1884, of $22,963,- 


305, as compared with the corresponding | 


period of last year. 


t= It is expected at the State Department 
that a new commercial treaty will soon be 
concluded between this country and Spain, by 
which the duties on our exports to Cuba will 
be reduced. 


te General John Kountz was elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
tepublic for the ensuing year at its recent 
meeting in Minneapolis. The next encamp- 
ment will be held at Portland Me. 


te Fire at Derby Centre, Vt., last Thurs- 
day night, destroyed the hotel and buildings 
belonging to W. H. Hinman, and the dwell- 
ing owned by W. R. Spear. The loss is from 
$6000 to $8000. 


te J. H. Simonds’ stock barn at Ware- 
house Point, Ct., was burned last Monday 
night with its contents. Loss, $15,000. 
Thirteen head of cattle, 100 tons of hay, 50 
tons of rye anda large quantity of farming 
tools were burned. 


te Ebenezer Shaw’s house and barn were 
burned on Sunday afternoon at Windsor, Vt. 
All the household furniture and nearly all the 
farming tools, horses and swine were saved, 


but most of the ha , about fifty tons, 
atiscen conden en cap teed: : 





The lands of 


and | 


of 


The pestiferous insects at | 


Recent rains have greatly benefited the | 


No. 1, 


te The Superintendent of ¢ onstruction of | 


The first electric railroad for public use | 
in America was successfully operated in ¢ ‘leve- | 
last Saturday in connection with the 


te It is said that the action of Congress 
| in giving Alaska a civil government has had a 
wondertul effect there. Parties of men have 
started for Sitka for the purpose of prospect- 
ing and mining, and it is expected that before 
long the new Territory will be the Eldorado 
of those in baste to grow rich. The country 
| is reported to be rich in minerals and timber. 
|It is believed that Sitka will be the seat of 


| 
| government. 


| (e The work of reclaiming the Potomac 
| flats along the front of Washingvon is proceed- 


ing satisfactorily and 120 acres of marsh have 


‘already been filled with dredgings from 
the river bottom. Contrary to expectatiol 


these dredgings do not give out a malarial 
eflluvia, but are of sand, gravel and shells. 
The exhbalations from the marshes, which were 
| formerly very offensive, have ceased. lti- 
mately a park of 500 acres will be formed 
aiong the river front. 

te The wholsale destruction forests 
along the Ohio Valle y, within the ten 
years, may have had something to do with the 


of 
past 


examinations are | 


SPAPER. -- 











$2 25; native onions 75ca$1 ¥ bush; cabbages 54a7c 
each; marrow squash $1 504@2, lettuce 15425¢ ¥ doz; 
carrots 20420c ¥ doz bunches; green corn 20a2%ec ¥ 
joz. 

Fruit.—New apples are coming in freely and sell at 
$243 ¥ bbl. A few peaches are arriving but the sea 
son has not fairly opened. Raspberries are selling at 
16@25c ¥ qt; blackberries 10gi2c; blueberries at 124 
l4c # qt; currants at 5a@8c ¥ b. 

Poultry.—The market is quiet with no change in 
yrices. We quote choice fresh-killed Northern turkeys 
14a l5c; frozen 18@20c; common to good 13dlbéc; fresh 
killed native chickens 25 a@28c; spring chickens 28435c , 
Northern chickens 18@20c ¥ h; Western fowls llalic; 





fresh-killed 15a@17c; ducks 20@25¢ # tb; Philadelphia 


squabs $3.43 50 ¥ doz. 

Fresh Meats.— Beef is somewhat lower, and there 
is a good deal of light beef that sells quickly at mod- 
erate prices; we quote hind quarters at 10g l1c and fore 
do at 8a8hc ¥ th. In muttons there is a very fair trade 
at about steady prices. Veals are still scarce; choice 
lambs 12@12\c; fair to good 9)4@10c; extar muttons 
and yearlings 94@10c; fair to good 7,48c;, common 64 
7c; fair to good Eastern veals 9a@9\c; fancy 10@10jc; 
Worcester county 1044 l2c 

Hay and Straw.—Choice hay is searce and higher 
with a very firm tone. We quote choice cars $19@20, 
No. 1 $1750@18; medium to good $1541) 50; poor 
common $11@14; rye straw $15@20; oat straw #val0 
¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Weekly. 


30, 1884. 


Carefally Corrected 


WEDNESDAY, July 


Extra Boston 58 @. 62 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 


Old Metal, Rags, Pa- 
per Stock, &c. 
Old Copper, # b10 @. 
Brass,#@ bh. . 7\@.- 
Lead, ¥ bh . .3)@. 34 
Pewter, # & a. 
Zinc, ¥ b. . . 25a 3 


Beeswat. 
Yellow, #? bh. .37 @. % 
White, # . .40 @. 55 

Coal. 
Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 tha— 
retail, .. .525 @ 575 
cargo, . . -475 @ 500 
Coffee. 





Mocha, #7 bh . .18 @. 20 ~— a 60 4 “ 70 
Java, . +++ +12 @. 20 |Cast Iron, ewt. 60 @. 65 
Maracaibo, . .10 @. 15 | White rags, # hb 2h@. 5 
Rio, ..»++++9@- 13 |Coloreddo. Wb lja@. 2 

Cotton. Folded newsp’sh1 @. 1 


~ ‘ 
Upland. Guif.| Waste paper ¥ ig. 5 


F :| Manilla rope ¥ b3 @ 3) 
( aft... eo 19 Os WS i : , 
eradling 1018 it Soft woolragsb 5)@. 6) 
Fair , 12 @ yy Old carpets, &c.b5 @. 5) 
et ae Waste woolens, & §@ 1 


Domestics. - 

Sheetings and Shirtings— Petroleam. 
Heavy#4..-8@- &4 Crude ..+.++-+6@ 64 
Medium 44. .6)@. 7j)Refined ....6@ 6h 











Drills, brown . .84@. @ | do.cases . . .9}@. 10 
Print cloths ..3@. 34 do. hightest .7;¢. 9 
Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 Naptha ....10@. 11 
*rints w., 6@. 6) 
Prints, fancy : »s : Produce. 
Le ba ish. Apples,bbl. .200 @ 300 
Coc qtl— “dl ° 
Georges » -450 @ 500 Sond oe ‘ “2 > s s 
Dey oe 330 @ 400 evaporated, bh 8 @. 12 
Nova Scotia. . @. - Butter, # b— 
m... Foundl’d.. @ a pa Creameries . 18 @. 2 
ce “* 7>@2 F v.¥.19 « 2 
Haddock’ 212006225 | Rurtogoed 216 9. 17 
Pollock [ease ae a So 
Ms . 2 0 o he a - common ° ia 16 
Mackere!— Western. ..14@. 16 
Ho. 1,¥ bb11100 @1200 | bakers’ ...10@. 12 
No.2 «+++ @> Beans, # bushel 
No.3 .-.800 @ 900 Smalland ex2 60 @ 3 Of 
— - 350 @40 | Yellow eyes 330 @ 3 45 
Salmon— Med 8 1b « Ms) 
No. 1,47 bb] 20 00 @21 00 Hed Kid —_. . o 
Herring— _. |Cheese, # tb- ; 
Scaled, # box 15 @. 14 | prime factory 9} 10 


Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 
Flour and Meal. 


1 
fair to good . L. 
farmdairy ..7@. ¥ 
skim 4 
4 





Western sup. 275 Oo = 26 
Common ext .325 @ 375 Eggs, ¥ doz es "1 
Minnesota . .425 50 |Unians, #7 bb] 200 g 250 
Patents 5 25 ) 
Roller ) 
St. Louis... ) 

) 


o 2 082 
Flour . 5 
500 @ 









Ohio& Indiana 5 00 «@ : ; 
Michigan 47% coarse « « @1000 
| Winter w’t 2d medium... . @1500 
Oat Meal fine. 16 Of 17 ¢ 

i mixed... .s- “#14 6 


| alarming drought that is said to prevail within | 


The 


There 


1a radius of 150 miles from Cincinnati. 
grain fields and pastures are parched. 

| are signs of an almost complete failure in the 
| crops of the Kentucky tobacco fit lds; and the 
| corn of southern Ohio, Indiana and northern 
| Kentucky is sadly inferior to that of pre vious 
| 


| years. 


From Deatu’s Door —Many who wert thought 
by physicians and 
have been restored to their families and to compar- 
ative zood health by the new Vitalizing ‘Treatment 
Drs. Starkev & Palen, 1109 Girard St., 
delphia. The cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neu- 
ralgia, Bronchitis, and various 
are indeed wonderful, and attract wide attention. 
Nothing like it is known medical history. If 
you have an interest in learning all about this new 
lreatment, write to them, anc 

ports of cases will be promptly mailed. 


friends to be at death’s door 


ot 


in 











The Hlarkets. 


in DUMATT DRTATA 
BOS! ON RE TAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, July 30, 

[Corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwarp, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; GEO. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 


1884. 


Chronic diseases, | 


pamphiets and re- 


Phila- } 


Poultry and Game ; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, | 


Pork, Lard and Hams; Crosesy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
| Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SUATIUCK 
& JonES, No. 128, Fish; GEO. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 








Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥ th . .15 @. 18 

| 00 oe OQ. FO Sage, ...-l6@. 18 
se ott © Ls Brie,each,. .. @. 30 

* 24 @. 26 Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 

2d quality,. .20 @. 24 w doz. .22 4 ; 
common, ..l6@. 201 oe eo oto Ge BS 





Fruits and Berries. 
.75 @ 100 Currants, qt » ©.» 


Apples—¥ pk -% ] 
doz 25 a. 30 


| Blackberries, qtlO a. 15 , Lemons, ¥ 

| Blueberries, qt 15 18 | Oranges, # doz 25 @. 50 
Canteloupe ,eals a 25 Pineapples, ea . ba 25 
Cranberries, qt . @. 30 Raspberries, qt 20 @. JO 
Cocoanuts, ea .5 @ 8 |) Watermelons,ea3o 75 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 






Almonds, ¥ %. 20 @. 30 , Prunes, ¥b . .8@. 20 
| Apples, # hb. .16 @. 20 Peaches, # b .30 a. 
Castana,# hb .. @- 1] #qtcan.. .wa. as) 
| Citron, ? ib . 18 @. 2 y’s#th16 a. 30 
| Dates, # bb . .10 a. 1s | Valencias, #10 @. 18 
Figs, # hb .. 15 @. 30 {Sh agbarks, #@ qt 8 @. 10 
Filberts, ¥ th .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 
Peanuts, ¥ tb .10 @. 15 | Naples, ....- @. 20 
Pecans, . + +» 14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts, 10 @. 12 


Vegetables. 








Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 Green, pk . . 30 po 
| String,pk... @. 2 Potatoes, # pk @. 35 
Beets, #@ pk ..+ @ 25 # bushel. .100 @ 12% 
| Cabbages,ea . 12 @ 15 ¥” bbl .200 a4 300 
| Carrots, #@ pk .. @. 30 sweet,  b @. 
| ¢ auliflowers, ea25 a. 37 /R subarb, # th. . @. 
} Cucumbers,ea .2 @. 3 |Sage and Thyme— 
| Egg plants,ea.. a. 20 Wbeh . 2+ ++ Ge 6 
| Green corn, dz . @. 25 |Squashes— 
| Lettuce, @ head. @. 5 Marrow, # b a 
| Mushrooms, th 100 @ 1 25 Summer,ea .5 «@ 10 
| Onions, pk — > | mtoes, gt 154 20 
| Bermuda tb. @ 5 | Turnips, # beh e. 8 
| Peas, split, #@qt. @. 10 | 
Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, # bh— Mutton— 

Sirloin steak .25 @. 33 | legs, #@&% ..17 @. 20 
Round do... .15 @. 25 fore qr, # b .10 @. 18 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 2% chops, # th. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ b— 

Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
Liver. . . 8 @. 10 |Suet, VB... .9@. 
Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 Tallow, ¥ b -8@. 10 


Veal, hind qr th 17 @. 20 
20, foreqr. «ss 10a. 
loins, .. + 015 @. 25 


Sweetbreads, 30 q@. 50 


hindqr,#b.15@ 2 
foreqr.¥%h 104. 13 
Lard, leaf, # th 10 @. 12 | 
Yried,....12@. 15 


| 
} 
} 
| Lamb— 
| 
} 
| Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 








Pork, hams, # 13 @. 16; Smoked,ea .87 @ 100 
| Zacon, # th .12 @. 15 | Sheep do. wdz. @. 50 
Shoulders, h%12 @. 14 | Pigs’ feet, ¥b . @. 8 
Salt, # tb . .12 @. 14 |Sausage, ¥ th .10 @. 15 
| Beef, corned,¥ th 9 @. 12 | Bologna, # bi2@. 
| Smoked, 20 @. 25 |Tripe,¥b .. 10@. 15 
| Tongues, #b .13 @. 15 | 
| Poultry and Game. 
| Chickens, # th . 20 @. 30 | Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 3 00 
| Spring, # hb .45 @. squabs, # pr.75 @ 100 
| Ducks, choice, 20 @. Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 300 
| Fowls, ¥ th . .17 @. 22 quarters, #10 @ 15 


| Geese, # . .15 @. 20 | Turkeys,— 
| Green, wb. 2 choice, ¥ bh .22 @. 2 


| Fish--Fresh. 


| Bass, # i .. + + @. 15 | Halibut, VB .. @. 15 
Cod, ¥ tbh .. ++ @- 7 |Mackerel,ea .10 @. 165 
pickled, #@ Bb. . @. 8 Perch,#@ doz... @. 
tongues, #tb.. @. 15 Pickerel, Wb. 2 @ 15 
cheeks, # b .. @. 10 |Salmon,th.... @, 30 
liver oil, qt ». @. 40 |Scup, Wh..--¢ @. 
Cusk,# th... @- 6 SpanishMac’l th 25 @. 30 
Eels, @ i... . @. 12 |Swordfish,¥h. a 5 


1 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 |Trout,salmon,#t% @. 17 
Haddock, #%.. @. 6 | Brook,#?b .40 @. 7 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry,# Hh. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ... @. 8 
Clams, ¥ gall .. @. 75 |_ Salt, ¥ kit .300 @ 6 00 
Frogs, #@ doz .. @. 6 Lobster,#@%... @. 2 
Green turtle, # th @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 


| Halibut,smkd,? th @. 17 # gall ...120 @ 140 

| Fines, #@h... @. 12 Salmon,smkd 20 @. 25 

| Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 |Soft shell crab, dz @ 100 
Scaled, ¥ box . @. 35 


Tongues and Sounds— 
eee P 


Mackerel— 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 30, 1884. 

There is no special feature to note in the produce 
market this week, though trade is more than usually 
quiet in most departments. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 19,482 pkgs and 1596 
bxs. There is a firmer tone to the market all round, 
but no quotable change in prices. Receipts continue 
liberal, and go largely into storage. Our quotations 
are for round lots; jobbers’ prices are from | to 3 cts. 
¥ bh higher. Choice Northern creameries are selling 
at 20a@23c, and best Western at 20a2lc # th; prime 
New York and Vermont dairies at 19@2Ic; fair to good 
do at 16@17c; Western dairies at 14@16c; ladle packed 
and imitation creamery at 11@l6c, and bakers’ grades 
at 10c # & upwards. 

The St. Albans butter market this week is more ac- 
tive and prices a shade higher; the general price being 
18c against 17¢ a week ago; selections 19@20c, against 
| 1sa@l¥c; fair to good 15a@l6c; shipments about 1200 tubs. 
Cheese.—Receipts of the week 19,287 boxes — bbls. 

The stock of cheese is small, and prices are quoted 
higher and firm. We quote large lots of good north 
ern and western 94410c; fair lots 8@9c; choice and job 
lots 10,a@12¢ ¥ th. 

The primary markets for cheese are very firm and 

end are again higher. At Little Falls, N. Y., 8500 
yoxes were sold; 5000 at 94c, 2000 at 9jc, balance con- 
signed. Factorymen are holding for higher prices; 
shrinkage fully 30 per cent. A week ago prices ranged 
from 9@¥ic. At Utica, N. Y., 10,000 boxes cheese were 
sold at 9@10}c; ruling price ¥{c; 2000 boxes were con- 
signed, and the market was very active. A week ago 
prices ranged from 8j @9jc. 

Sges.—KReceipts of the week 5572 boxes and 20 
bbls. The supply continues to fall a little short of the 
demand and prices are a shade higher. We quote 
fresh Eastern at 2ic; Northern at 20@21c; New York 
and Vermont 20c; Western 18c; Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick 19@20c¢ and Islands 19@20c # dozen. 

Beans.— Beans are selling slowly, but outside mar 
kets are firmer. The stocks here are not large, and 
hence the outlook is firmer. There is not much change 
in prices. We quote large hand picked pea-beans at 
$2 60@2 70 # bush; choice small hand-picked do $2 50 
@3: choice screened do $2 4042 60; hand-picked medi 
um $2 50@2 55, and choice screened do $2 302 40; 
common do $2@2 20; German medium beans $2@20; 
do fe $2 304240 Y bush; old-fashioned yellow-eyes 
@3 

Vv 





@3 35, and improved $3 40@3 45 # bush. 


tetrl mewn 


< —Old p are no longer quotable ; 
new stock from New Jersey and Long Island is selling 
at $2 7543 ¥ bbl, and from farther south at a lower 
fi . The market is well supplied with garden veg- 
tables of all kinds; we quote beets 35 @40c F bush; cu- 


cumbers 1@1}c each; tomatoes $546 ¥ bush; turnips 
sasic ¥ ; peas'$1g1 50 bush; Bermuda onions 











tye Flour . .: Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 2% 












































Corn Meal. .250 @ 20 
Fruit. Provisions. 
Almond Beef, Mess 
Soft shell . .13 @. 16 West. mess 11 00 @11 50 
Citron ... 174g. West. ext 200 @l250 
Curranta ... -44@- 5) Plate .. .1500 @l4 00 
Dates# bh ..-5@ 8 | Pork, prime . 15 00 @15 50 
Pea Nuts ... 7 @. 10 Mess .. . 1600 al6 50 
Figs, drume . -10@ lz Clear .. . 1625 @l7 25 
Layers ..-l6@. 20 Backs. . .17 00 @17 75 
Lemons,¥ box 2 50 600 | Lard, tee, # b Si@. YA 
Oranges,¥ box4 00 @ 6 OM caddies, ¥ bb. 10 @ 104 
Raisins, layer 250 @ 260 |Hams,smoked 14 @. 14) 
| Loose Muse 235 @ 240 | Hogs, dressed 6jg 7 
oe | 
Furs. Salt—¥ hhd. 
Corrected by Dy: P, Tayle r| furk’s Island 180 @ 2 
& Co., 36 hauncey St. | 14 11 > 
F , ,. | Liverpool ..115 @ 12 
Mink, N.E. lark 90 @ 1 to bag, fine . .150 @ 250 
do. pale. . .30 @. «9 
Muskrat oe 104 12 F Seed. ‘ 
kits «22+ 2@ 5 orrected by Schiegel « 
Fox, red. . .125 @ 1 : kott . F 
Marten ..«-+ 1 100 |Clover, red ° 1g . 
Raccoon ...25 @- 75 white Dut h sO @. so 
House cat... .10@4 25 Alsike. .« B- <0 
Beaver skins . 250 a 600 | GTH=55,¥ bush— : 
Otter ..<« -600 @ 8 U Herds . 17 10 
Lynx «+ + 250 @ 4M Hus garian 1 } 
| Bear ..«.500 @1500 | Millet... . 1 25 
cub . 2-100 @ 40 Red Top,bag2 50 @ 3 ¢ 
Skunk... -123@. 9 Foulmen 200 
Wildcat... .25@. 50} Lawn . q 400 
Fisher... .500 @ 800 KR. 1. Bent... @ 300 
Buffalo Robes— Ky. Blue «++ @5¢ 
Unlinec ~8 00 als O ‘ ira G2 v 
Lined. . . 1050 2500 | Buckwhe a1 
" ji arle ¢ @125 
Grain. | Rye, sprit h @ 100 
| Corn, ¥ 56 he— | \ » €200 
Yellow ...714 72 .250 @ 300 
No. 1 mixed 71 | 140 @ 150 
No.2 mixed. . @ . 80 @ 18 
Ungraded . .60 @. 60 cily 275 @ 300 
Steamer ..6>5 @. ©& « »-8@. 10 
Oats, - ’ 12 ah Spices. 
Wheat... +75 @ 100 ‘ s 
Rye «.cccee - WG. Cassia, #@b .. 634 a 
Barley. ... 70@. ¥2 LlOVeBe eo 2 Bi. 4 
Shorts, # ton 16 00 a\7 O ger see 3 sU 
Fine Feed. .1700 @18 00 | Mace ve g.3 
Middlings . . 19 00 @21 00 Nutmegs ...47 @. 63 
ite me 1 ’ 
Cott seed Meal Vepper «+«+1409 @- 4 
bccnee @ SFO Starch. 
¥ ton. . . 2850 a3] & > 
Hay—¥ 2000 bbs. ” 
| ? 
East.& North.12 00 @20 00 
At City Scales—retail 
Country Hay 
|} #ton. » .1500 @20W oS) 
| Straw, 100 hs 100 @ 175 ) 
Hides and Skins. Refine a ° 
Calcutta cow, # h— | Powdered... @ 7 
Slaughter . .12)@. 18 | Granulated — f 
Dead green .. @., Coffee crush is ( 
= ayoee, rs 224@ + 23:) Tallow. 
io Grande . .21 @. = | . 
Western, dry lb @. 18 Kendered, ¥ 8 ' ; — 
Wet ce ') B l ) (sTeust “ee # iS. v 
| r 
Goat skins. . .29 @+ © Teas. 
lioney- | Formosa 65 
7 }Gunpeov tl i 
Northern— i‘ Inpow . - 
Box, # b . .16 ¢ jl ial . 0a 45 
Strained, # % 16 @. 25 1 a0 a. a 
tou | u is I ~ 
Hops. H , .10@. 2 
1883, » 20 a 0 | Sou ° s 4 } 
Ist os - @ Oolong : @. 55 
J t ‘ Zz 40) 
Leather. ap in ° “4 
Sole, B. Ayres. 24 @ 27 : pte a 
4 5 Tebacceo. 
Common . .22\a. 24 
Oak ~-ccese @ ° A 
Upper, in rough 
Hiemlock 14 
Oak «ses a. 23 
Calf skins, ? b 
Rough. . « «46 @. 50 id 1 5 
Finished . . @. S Fillers ... .54@ 7h 
French 120 @ 200 Havana seed 24 @. 50 
Leaf—Choice lla@. i 
Lime. Good Westernl0 @, 12 
Rockland,¥ csk 95 @ 100 Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 
Lumber. Lugs . « 4@. 9 
Pine, clear 25 00 a60 Of H Wan «ee 19 G 12 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 als 0 Yara . -624a@ . 67) 
Refuse . . 1500 @15 00 Wood and Bark. 
Ss *ds ) als oo | 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 18 © | petait prices ¥ cord. 
gine 1& . 9 | Bark,hemlock10 00 3 00 
‘ W ood, hard 7 800 
Ret ‘ 0 ih ° = 
ft . 1 to 
Hemlock boards : 
s wl 
Nos.1&2.105 oye 
Refuse. . . 9 50 igor 
Flooring boards rp 
Nos.1&2 OM @ 500 
Refuse . . 2000 ¢ 
| Clapboards inia 
Extra pine 40 0 R. 26 
Sap do. e » 33 00 1 4 
Spruce . . 1500 a 53 
Shingles... 150 ¢ a. 25 
| Lathes 2004 4 20 
Molasses. mont 
New Orleans .35 @. ? iy an 
z a ‘ 
Barbadoes, . . 25 : ‘ 
Cie nfuegos oe os Common . .26@. 2 
| Porto Rico . 22 @. 38 [Other Western- 
Nails. Fine and X .30 @. 31 
10d to 60d Medium, ..33 @ 3 
# 100 ths. . 250 @ 260 Common -26 @. 2 
P Pulledextra, .30 @. 35 
oul. Superfine . .20 @. 39 
| Linseed, Am. .56 @. 57 No.1 ... 165 @. 2 
Crude sperm Ww 05 |Combing fleece 36 @. 48 
Do. whale, .61 @. 63 | Fine delaine. .33 @. 35 
Refined do. .66 @. 68 |California... 9 @. 26 
Sperm, winter 105 @ 110 |Texas... . 14 5 
| Do. bleached! 10 @ 115 |Canada pulled . 25 @ . 30 
Lard, West. Ex 59 @. 60 do. combing . 28 @. 30 
Nos.1&2..53 @ 56 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 31 
REMARKS.—There is a more hopeful feeling in busi- 


| apparent, st 


ness circles, and, though there is uo great activity yet 


ll there is a general impression in almost 


all lines of trade, that values have reached their low 


| est mark, and that a general improvement may be 


| ter for both cotton and woolen goods. 
| active in cottons, but 





| lk. oked for in the coming three months. 


The coal market is firm, and no change will be made 


_-SATURDAY, AUGUST 2. 


1884. 





Che very firm; Eastern at 5)a9jc; creamery skims 
ha@lke; Western flat 4@74c; Western cheddar 5@9c. 
1884.—Flour—quiet. Fair to 
spring wheat tia 
$4 20405; 





Chicago, July 29, 
choice winter wheat $4 75a5 50; v 
450; common to fancy Minnesota bakers 
Minnesota patents $5 5045 75, Southern Illinois and 
Missouri winter wheats 5045 75; Michigan $4 75a 
5 50; low grades at $243 25. Rye Flour $3 154a% 40 
Wheat higher ; No 2 Chicago Spring at sasijc. Corn 
active at 55a56c. Oats higher at 30q@30\c. Rye firm at 
62kc. Barley firm at 66c. Pork dull at $15 50416 50. 
Lard stronger at $7 15@7 20. Bulk meats in fair de 
mand; Shoulders 6; short rib $5; short clear $8 45. 


1884.—Flour dull. Wheat 
Corn quiet; No 2 nom 
2c; No 2 white at 

Barley lower, No 





Milwaukee. July 29, 
tame; No 2 Milwaukee at Ste. 
inal at 50c. Oats steady; No 2 at 
34a35kc. Rye higher; No 1 at “a san ! 
2 spring 55e; No 3 extra 52c. ’rovision firm, mess 
Pork at $16. Lard—prime steam $7 20. Hogs firmer 
at $5 10@5 60. 

Cincinnati, July 29, 1884.— York slow; mess at 
$16 2541675. Lard in fair demand; prime steam at 
$725. Bulk meats firmer; shoulders $5 37}; short 
rib $837}. Bacon—firm; shoulders at $6 62); short 
rib $9371; short clear $9 874. Hogs firm; common 
and light #4 5045 70; packing and butchers $5 3045 50 


REPORT OF rit 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, July 30, 1554. 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. 

o 0 0 o S472 14,951 

4,798 14,711 


11,709 


This week, 
Last week .. + 
One y’r ago, Aug. 1, 4,024 
Horses, + «++ «2 205 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERA LSTATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Rhode Island - - 








Maine ..+++ W a ’ 
New Hampshire 312 667 Connecticut 7 
Vermont .. «236 1,701| Western... . 1,951 11,060 





80 Canada..+-+ - 
73 «1,075 


Massachusetts . 
New York 
Tota 

CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep 


Eee 


oo 0 e 0 Reed 16,938: 

















| 
| 
1 | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Fitchburg .. 269 1,642 | Eastern 4... 6 
Lowell .. 416 1,803] Boston & Maine 24 160 
Bos. & Albany1,471 11,080 | On foot & boats 50 
N.Y.&N. I 416 — — — 
MM 246 64a ee 0a ds ae 14,031 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 
I. C. Libby & Co... . - 47 45 
Ww. W. Hall ie 8 16 4 
Glines & Weston. « «- 1d 
F. H. Coolidge & Son 12 18 
New Hampshtire— 
O. F. Bothell. .. «++. 8 20 
Dow & Moulton .... v 23 sO 1s 
C. Philbrook .. + «+s 6 
J.C. Marshall .. ee. 24 60 
J. O. Samborm « «+ «6 60 y 15 
I. B. Sargent. « «+ +s 1s 28 40 ly 
lr. J. Course eves ee 4 I 
Breck & Wood....+-s t 6 0 
Aldrich & Johnson. «+ l 200 20 
J.H. & B. Weeks ...- 17 
J.Y. Keaser... +e-s 4 i 62 
KE. F. Adden ..« + oe s lt 
Hi. A. Wilcox .. ee 4 v oy 17 
Vermont— 
W.G. Townsend. ... | 
H. V. Whipple... 7 
J. Carroll ..- 11 
O. Bixby. . ++. ee 
surgent & Turner .««-, 
G.S. Peavey «ee 
Rh. G. Kimball . «ee + 21 ; il 
6 i 
4 4 ( 
l t 
: °° r 5 ‘ 
J.M. Joslym «6 eos l y 10 
J. H. Ware cocvee ls 
M. G. Flanders ) 6 sy 1s 
B.S. Hastings « « - 25 ) 
Coombs & Farrar , l 124 S4 
Thos. Connor } 
M. Murphy 28 
G. H. Sprigg . . ) l 8 
J. H. Thomas ° 
Martin & Squier e 4 4 
F. 8. Kimball ° lt bo s 
A. B. Edwards ° 
J. B. Remick . ( 
C. H. Kidder oar 143 
Massachusetts- 
J.8. Henr . 5 
St GF wp eoceevese 
scattering . ve W 
New VYork— 
B. Hurlbe ° ‘ 
0. ©. Robit Neesree " 
J. 1 2 
| W 5 44 
PD ° ‘ 
H. ¢ el 
s. Y iW i l¢ 
G. Berry eee iv 
Western— 
Hathaway & Jackson. 64 
A.N. Monroe . e- ; ( 
Hollis & Co. . «+ 
J.F. Stetson. «+ ee os 
Ek. H. Lames sene* a0 
Farrell & McFlynn.. . 4 
KE. Farrell .. +> . 7 
G. A. Sawyer .«eee of 
J.J. Donnelly —. 7 
N. Morris ...- °° 4} 
Canada 
F. Gosselin } ) 
J. N. Morse 
FOREIGN TRAI [he ext is 
| week have been 1661 head against 2 head the week 
previous The market at Liverpool rates at 7 Kk 
or the same as the previous weck Glasgow aT 
covered jate d with sales at 64a6jd Phe ites we 
have from resident shippers as taken fron ‘ 
grams Dressed becf 1650 gqrs during the week W 
sales at Liverpool at 5gd or 10j¢ We expr we 
rates within a week from the present time ¢ ‘ 
Steamer Austrian for Glasgow with 201 cat JA 
Hathaway; 150 do by A. N. Monro Steame Vin 
ginia for Liverpool with 100 cattle by J. A. Hat way 
& do by A.N. Mons e; 275 do by J.0. Brine ptean 
er Norseman for Liverpool, 43 cattle by J. A. Hatha 
wav; 30do by A. N. Monroe; 45do J. O. Brine; al 
lo by N. Morris 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen $8 00 @ 9 00 Ss nd qua $5 | 
Fair to good700 @ 775 | Third quatit; 1 
Few pairs premium bullocks ... . - #975 @l000 | 
Unior Market, Watert ? 7 ay, J 
The supply at these yards was contined almost wh 
to Northern cattl During ter J f last | 
week itchers ty did 1 tind e, | 
| which being tl etl ve 1 
ng n called uy | 
i l ad boug? ad of | 
West i i d not inl 5 | 
it wer her jal | 
giutted he uld n 
ers we it 14C less, OF 
which i rinciples t i u 
ke On two pair of oxen, were t 
loc DW tl were fam one pa by H. \ 
Whipple, at the above price, to ¢ s. smith of W 
chester, attracted great attention; fattened In South 
Royalton, Vt 
SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET 
) dress 1 ich at Ge DW 
ct Whipple 
av 4m 
& Jac 
weighing at 5 = 
Y. Southworth 
Sales of 10 three year old steers, ay 1200 1 
4 do, av “00 ths at 4c; 6 oxen, dress 1000 I ity 
Breck & Wood 
Sales of 4 oxen, weighing 5120 tbs at @ 
$3 on lot, by H. A. Wileox 
sales of 4 three ear old steers, 4506 e; 8 
oxen, dre 950 ths at Ye D W, by J. M. Fla 
Sales of 5 oxen, dress 1050 tbs at ¥ 2 Oxe 
00 ths at ¥c, by J. H. and B. Weeks 
Sales of 2 oxen to dress 1500 Ibs at * " nt W 
M. Means 
Sales of 5 three yea | ‘ ay wt it Sic; ¢ 
heifers, av 850 ths at 4ic, by G. H. Sprig 
1. Hi. Ward sold 7 two and three year old heile 
700 Ibs at $35 per head 
WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra. . $675 a700 | Light to fair $575 a6 00 
Good to prime 6 25 @6 50 | Slim. ...«. 500 a5 
A few lots of premium steerscost... . 2 ( 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday Julu 29 and 
Butchers’ supply was quite sufficient for the demai 

















the 


y having sapplied themselves heavy last week, a 
it required considerable urging to provoke them to 
make a bid within jc # t of last week's rates sonie 


of the butchers availed themeelves of the increased 
Northern supply, such as very well fatted meadow 
steers, quite likely stock. C. T. Houghton would lave 
said, if he was living, that his steers had been fed in 
the clover up to their eyes, and fat as hogs; some ver 
good Western steers were sold at 6, a6jc ¥ b. 
SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOS. 

Sales of 10 Western steers av 1275 ths at 6\c live; & 
do av 1110 ths at 6c; 13 do av 1040 ths at $5.80 by J. I 
Stetson 

Sales of 10 steers av 1200 ths at 64c; 9 do av 1120 thse 

| at 26.50; 5 do av 1190 ths at 6c ¥ th, by E. H. Fames 

Sales of 18 steers av 1100 ths at $5 90; 10 do ay 1250 
ths at G4c; 5 do av 1275 ths at Gjc; & do av 1075 ths at 


in circular rates at present. Coffee is quiet with smal 
transactions and considerable fall in prices. Cotton | 
has been more active during the week, both for spot } 


lots and speculatively, but prices remain su 
at last week’s figures. The tone of the market is bet 
Trade is more 
the sales of woolens have not 
been to any extent. Codiish are in good demand at 
steady prices; hake and haddock dull and nomi 
nally unchanged; mackerel have been arriving more 
freely and the demand continues good. There is very 
little change in the flour market, but there is a more 
active demand and a better feeling; old flours are 
scarce, and prices are fully sustained; new flours thus 
far received are of excellent quality, fully equal to any 


are 


thing ever received at this time of the season. Corn 
meal is firm and higher. Corn has been somewhat 
more active and prices are higher and firm, oats are 


again quoted higher and firm; there is rather more 
call for rye, and full prices are realized; shorts and 
mill feed are in moderate request with a very firm tone 
to prices. The hop market has not changed mate rially 
from last week. Crop advices from England are con 
flicting, but on the whole alittle more favorable. The 
American crop is maturing fairly, but not yet out of 
danger. There is very little demand. For the best 
Eastern 25 to 28 cents per pound is the highest range, 
and fancies will not go over 30 cents. If anything the 
tendency is to lower rates. The market for hides is 
very quiet with no sales of importance. The leather 
market is dull and prices are easy. Lumber is in less 
demand, and prices are weak. Molasses has been very 
quiet, but the tone of the market is firm. Nails are 
dull and prices are weak. 
and unchan ; lard oil lower and weak; petroleum 
in moderate demand and prices barely 
Pork is in increased demand at last week's quotations ; 
lard is steady and not much changed; beef is in mod 
erate demand and firm; smoked hams continue to rule 
high, and the market is insufficiently supplied. Raw 
sugars are very quiet, and refined are quoted lower. 
The demand for tea has shown considerable spirit in 
the way of invoices of new Formosasto arrive. There 
have been sold during the past week six or seven in- 
voices to arrive by the first direct Suez steamer, Glen 
avon, due in New York the Istof August. New Japan 
teas are also in stronger demand, in fact the whole 
market is regarded as very strong. 















PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, July 29, 1884.—Cotton quiet and un- 
changed ; middling uplands llc; middling New Orleans 
llic; Flour—market a little more active, partly for 
export, and prices barely steady, but without impor- 
tant change; No 2 at $2 2543 10; supertine Western 
and State at #2 55@3 35; common to good extra $3 40 
@3 75; good to choice extra at $3 5046 25; white wheat 
Western extra #3 504625; Ohio $345@6; St. Louis 
#3459625; patent Minnesota $5 754625; Southern 
$3 50al Rye flour firm ; superfine at $4450. Corn 
meal quiet; yellow Western at $343 35; Brandywine 
$3 354345. Wheat—market without decided change, 
with a moderate export demand; No 2 Chicago 92} 4 
3c; No 3 winter red @2c; No 2 winter red 97] a%%c. 
ye weak; No 2 Western 69}c; State and Canada 72a 
73c; Jersey 7ije. Barley quiet. Corn—higher, with 
more doing for export, and a moderate speculative 
trading; No 3 at 60) a61c; No2at 63@634c; No 2 old 
65c. Oats—higher but only moderately active; No3 at 
35c; No 3 white 41c; No 2 at 36@36jc; No 2 white 41}@ 
42c; No 1 at 364c; No 1 whie 46c; mixed Western 37 
38c; white Western 40@46c; white State 4@46c. Por 
in buyer’s favor; old mess at #15 75@15 874; new mess 
at 165041675. Beef quiet. Beef hams firm at $30. 
Tierce beef quiet; city extra India mess at $18 50@20. 
Cut meats very steady; pickled bellies at 8c; pickled 
hams at 13c; pickled Shoulders at 7jc; Middles firm; 
long clear $8 25. Lard firm and rather more doing; 
Western steam on the spot at $7 37).47 50; city steam 
at $7 25;'refined $7 40. Butter firm; State cream- 
ery 20@23c; Western 8@20c; Elgin creamery 
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stantially | 


\c, by Farrell & McFlynn. 
MAINE CATTLE, BEEF 
AT WATERTOWN. 


AND SIURE, 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$75 @100 to $1104@175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year 
lings $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three years- 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves2\a@7c # &. Fancy milch 


| $50a80. 


| light. 


Linseed oil is in fair demand | 


sustained. | 


| $27 


A lightly loaded train of Eastern cattle; a good 
share were for beef, with sales from ¢ic D W down 
according to quality. Sales of 12 four year old steers, 
av 1250 ths at 54 live, minus $1 per head; & Herefords 
to dress 1060 hs at 9Lavic D W, by Libby &Co. There 
were several — s of oxen, but the bids were light 

Late arrivals and sales on Wednesday at Brighton. 
A. N. Monroe 20 car loads of cattle 
3 cars of sheep. The trade at the cow yards was 
Sales of 2 new milch cows at $106; 2 for #80 
1 for $55, and 1 for $60, by J. 8. Baner: ales a i 
new milch cow at 50, by Wood & Breck; sales of 5 
common cows at $35 each, by Aldrich & Johnson 
sale s of new milch cows at @68 each, by A Williams: 
sales from $40 to #60 for Ayrshire, Durham and Dut h 
cows, and good stock, by A. J, Piper; sales of 1s two 
and three old steers, av 750 ths for $425 the lot, by 1 
J. Courser; sales of 3 new milch cows at $32, 838 und 
$60 per head, by J. Draper; sales of new milech cows 
at $50, $47, and $50, and 865, by J. B. Remick; sales 
of 1 fancy cow at $60; 2 for $45 each; 3 for $105, by 
F. H. Coolidge & Son; sales of 1 new milch cow $60 
2 for $120; 2 for $100, by A. Stone; sales of 18 We st. 
—_ ey 1517 ths at 7c; 18 do, av 1323 ths at 86 5 
20 do, av 1322 8 5 ~ h a7 10: 
16 do, av 997 ths - — pda: -arlamecter= ved a: 
“ NEw MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS.— Prices range 
o same as last wee k, with a moderate demand 
: a es of 3 choice springers for $150; 1 extra springer 
at $55, by Libby & Co.; 1 common cow with calf was 
sold at $32; sales of 2 milch cows at $100. " 

VEAL CALVES.—The market is very firm for good 
veals, and 7c was obtained for the best, but muc h of 
the stock was sold from 6 to 6c; 17 veals weigt See 
2630 tbs were sold at 5jc; 40 calves, av 150 ths at = ™ 

STORE PiGs AND Fat HoGs.—The arrivals of pig 
were light with sales from 5 to lle # fh as to < - i 
Fat hoys number 12,441 head for the week with —* 
tor Western none, as they are all sent direct t al — 
ter. Prices 5ja@6c live. are 
6) 4@7e. 


, and Hollis & Co 





, igh 
Northern dressed steady at 


Live PouLTRY.—The 
ca eye ini nad lots at ee atrivals were 5000 ths, with 
ales of mixed lots at I2khe, and chickens at l8c # th 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, 


a5 00 # head. In lots, 2habe ¥ &, or 


Spring Lambs 5@6j per bb. 
The supply from the New En 
New York and Canada will coe cece acthern, 
J. N. Morse has begun to run from Canada l ome of 
good quality, The supply of flocks from all seaehe = 
was large this week. The west alone has given ae 
12,000 head. We quote the market again off i as — 
6je bought the best Lambs, weighing 70 Reon pare: 
and fat. It took a good bunch of sheep Re bri , all nice 
rhe butchers complain of a slow mutton m rk Some. 
therefore did not bid sharp on sheep. We arket, and 
market from }ajec lower. O. Bixby made Rn 
on 





| sheep, 3200 ths at 4jc; F. Kenfield made sales of 30 


| 








lambs average 70 tbs at 6jc; 11 she . on 

at4jc. J. Counter made sales of os choapents ro be 
at 75 Ibs at jc; H. G. Clement made sales of 146 —~ 
average 67 ths at 6hc # 1; sales were made to — att 
Bros., of 70 lambs average 67 the at 6he; 30 ee 
ths at 44c; sales of 45 lambs 2500 ths at 6c. Jew 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Values put upon « 
week were not as much as last week S meen 
dressed weight. Some dealers who were at market 
two weeks ago consider cattle easier by le ¥ ~_ 



































 entiinddeiementents I -_ 
— 4 — — 
they must be very fancy. The market suffers more on 
pasture steers, heifers and cows, than on higher 
grades. Those who had fair to good oxen, expecting 
to obtain 9c could not get over %e bid. Wester: 
lambs and sheep have run in freely and the Northern 
supply is increasing , best lot of lambs were sold at ¢ 
#w th and but few at that rate ' 
mon grades run as low a= 2\a% ii] 
fair supply The market for mi s ie 
a few were left over fro ‘ meo 
calves were selling at firm rates, some lots went 
#? tb. Fat hogs in demand with sales at previc , 
tations 
HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, &« 
Brighton hides, 74473; ' ntry do, hea °a* g 
6464; bull & stag hides, kis 
¥b. Tallow—Brighton, 6nf sad “ 
ern fat hogs, 5ja6ce Wh, St 0 
sucking pigs 5045.00 ea ire , 
6ja7c. Sheared sh s 1 kit 
each. Lamb skins 45455 
CATTLE MARKETS. 
Chicago, J 8, 1884 Hogs The 
0c higher; rough packing ane pping 
heavy packing and ipping #5 y 
grades $5 0a57 skips +75 Ca 
firmer; export gr 265040685; good to cl 
ping steers $5 sOut - common to mediur 
5 50; grass Texat ? $10. Sheep—mark 
inferior to fair 82 2045 Lit mediug y 
350; choice to extra Bio + Tex 5% 
lambs @laS 25 ad 
July 20.—Hog ar} pal rt 
ing $5 25 , n i 
> 70; dis " » k 
Cattle ’ t weuk, eX 04 re 
to choice shipping 25 & " 
dium #4 5045 l* A 
Shee} market we ' 3 
to good § 5 t #iat 
head $lu Tex heep @ 
BU.TON WOOL MARKET. 
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SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES 
SspAY, July Iss 
U. 8. P f BYD » « » eevee 
i 
Dis a 
At lop. & 1Fe R.R Dae 
hous K. Kt. ¢ 
Ha i K. I . . 
New York New | ik. R. 7 
| kr. ’ 
( 
ht 
} . ° 
Concord R. R . . 
Connecticut River R. R 
Kastern R. R.. . 
Fitchburg RK. R > . ° 1 H 
Manchester & Lawret RR. ceecsvnveve i 
Maine Central R.R . 
Nashua & Lowell KR. R. . . ° 
New York & New England R. RK . 
Northern R. R -* ° . ! 
Norwich & Wor RK. KR ae 1 
Ogdensburg & Lake Cham nk. R 
Old Colony R. R ° , 
Portiand, Sa & Portes! uth MR. BR. . 2 0 
Rutland, RK. R. pref.. . . 
Union Pacific R. RK... . Pee eres.eonane & 
Vermont & Canada R.R. . 1. 2 ee ee eevee 
Vermont & Massac! eR. Riccccscess 38 
Worcester & Nashua R.R eee . 





SCROFULA. 


A remedy that can destroy the germs < 


scrofula, and when o | has the pow 
er to root it out, n be appreciated by 
those afilicted. The remarkable ct s of 
youngel en and the more wonderful cures 
of those of middle age and late in life, as il- 
lustrated by our printed testimonials, prove 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA to be a reliable rem- 
edy, containing re izents which do 


vositively cure scrofula and ¢ 


1 radicate itirom 
he blood. 


WARNER, N. H., Jan. 21, 1879. 
_ MESSRS C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
Gentlemen— For ten years previous to the 
garty past of 1877 I had been a constant suf- 
ferer from scrofulous ulcers or sores, which 


had finally reduced me to a helpless condi- 

tion, as described in my letter to you in Sep- 

tember of that year. The continued ex el- 

lent health which enables me to kee p house 

for my aged father and to enjoy life, keeps 

alive my intense personal interestin Hoop's 

DSARSAPARILLA, and I cannot refrain from ex- 

pressing my gratitude for the permanent 

cure this wonderful medicine effected in my 

case nearly two years ago, while living in 

Lows Il, when all my physicians gave me up 

as being in an incurable condition. One 

thing before I elose. I have recommendes 

your Sarsaparilia to hundreds, and I think 

one than a thousand cases, and my faith in 

ts tnvineibility in curing scrofula has be- 

prom hae pr 7 by the wonderful cures it has 

on oe quide from my own. I trust you 

all ” slow in making the merits of 

foritie - ARSAPARILI A known everywhere, c 

ond BT uty you owe to mankind. With 4 

st Wishes I remain very truly yours, 4 

SARAH C, WHITTIER. 5 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Isa skilfully-prepared compound, concen 
trated extract, by a process peculiarly out 
own, of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as altera 
tives, blood-purifiers, diuretics, and tonics. 

Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six for 





common to cattle; quite a decline in ti : 
of time, The real fancy pairs command ibe su fe 
* 


& ©,1, HOOD & CO,, Lowell, Mass. 
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New England Farn 
EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
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rchants Row, Boston, Mass 










ADVERTISING RATES. 










riiscments, [at insertion, 12 ots. per line. 





Fach subsequent insertion, 8 














ements must be sent in as early in the week 








» charged for the space occupied in 







advertising must be prepaid. 
rted without extra charge. 
rtixement inserted for less than one dollar. 
for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
net prices for all advertising less 






TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


g gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 






LAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- | aged 
‘ aged. 
» following Counties in | 










» » Windsor Co., VT. 
- WASHINGTON Co., VT. | 










+ « « » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 






equested to forward their subscrip- 
ing for the Agent to call. 
iil always show how far they have 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


ess than one year | either poor ploughing 





FARMER, twelve consecu- 


i, and thoroughly practical 


is not an advertising sheet, but a 





f poultry, as is needed by 
r, and it will be furnished 

> ’ sti = 
e above terms, without fur- | kota the harvest will 


iptions | John’s, N. 
s avoiding | The Hlagship Thetis led, followed 





BROOKS & CO. 
UR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Beans, Pork, Lard, 


ketone St., under New England House. 
CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


insurance Co. 

D, JANUARY 1, 1883, @482,451.87 

271,818.40 | I i , ” 
22'268.97 | August 5, a reception will 





] Liabilities, $190,632.57 
-very Expiring Policy: 50 per 
. on 3 years, and 20 per 


20K, Pres*t and Treas. 





General Hutelligence. 


resigned from the army 


e has been granted 


uthern California, and 


the trees this year for 


ievard last year yielded 


ist Belmont, Sam Bar- 


John Mackey, ex-Gov. 


efforts to purchase Cuba 


last Friday morning, 


was one ola family ol 


moderate circum- 


erward in his native town 


1e ministry he served 


State Legislature, and 
service, as Colonel of 


service until the close of hos- 
the brevet rank of Brigadier 
meritorious service. 
{ the war he was twice elect- 
State of New Hampshire, 
chosen Governor. 
the presidential campaign of 
valuable to his party, and he 
position of Naval 
e port of Boston, which position | s)most impossible for frauds to take place, as 
e whole of the administration 


from Lieutenant Kislingbury, one | 


venteen members of the Greely Arc- 


| contains, in addition to descrip- 


‘among the icebergs, a sentence 


Ile says, ‘But just think what a 
oor papa has to wait before he can 
Please God, how- 
iat it may only be for a year, and that 
come or get through to us next 
+, my boys, what a treat news 
You must not worry about me 

not be able to reach us. 
» doesn’t get to us the second 
get back all right some way. 
for papa; ask God to give 


to go through mantfully 


has so much ragged wilderness 
hills, that bounties are 

state law for wildcats, bears, foxes 
her animals which devour flocks and 
Among these latter out- 


latter grizzly offenders are worth 10 
!, or rather a tail, as is illustrated 
ollowing story told by the Concord 
r, a paper published in a city which 
ready paid for 728 woodchucks killed 
The Monitor says: 
ian from Bow was in the city Saturday 
and told the following : 
wii set a woodchuck trap a day or two 
ie pasture, and on going for his cows, 
y evening, found a woodchuck in it. 
le woodchuck in the trap near the 
proceeded after his cows. 
a man who has been selectman of 
‘own came along, and, seein 
cut off his tail and carrie 
lt was growing dusk when the boy 
‘ed, and, without missing the chief end 
* prize, he picked it up carried. i 
7 When he did discover his loss, his 
““ger and astonishment were unbounded, and 








he went to the selectmen, found out who took 
the tail, and declared war on the thief at once. 
Who got the ten cents was nottold.” A man 
that is mean enough to cut the tail off a live 
woodchuck for the sake of cheating a boy out 
of ten cents deserves to figure in history. 





NORTHWESTERN CROP REPORT. 


Advices from the Northwest are that hail 
and other storms have had a disastrous effect 
upon crops in some parts of Minnesota and 
Dakota, entirely ruining many fields in their 
track. In a dozen counties of western Min- 
nesota and southern Dakota the average loss 
is about 20 per cent, and in several townships 
50 to 75 percent. Reports trom Milbank and 
| Big Stone City, Dak., on the Hastings and 
Dakota Railroad, say smut is appearing in 
many fields, and fears are entertained that. it 
will spread. ‘This section was greatly dam- 
aged last year by smut, and the reappearance 
is very discouraging to the farmers. The soft 
seed wheat sown in these localities last spring 
was tainted with smut, and the fact has been 
demonstrated over and over again that where 





smutty wheat is sown, smutty wheat will be | 


reaped. One farm near Big Stone City has 
| 600 acres of hard wheat, and it is entirely free 
}trom smut. Along the line of the Winona 
} and St. Peter Road in Dakota a good deal of 
rust is seen, and many fields are badly dam- 
This condition is also true on the Far- 
go Southern Railroad to some extent. 
| rust is not appearing generally, the 
| affected will be of suflicient area to materially 
| decrease the total yield, if not soon checked, 
A Fargo despatch says that the outlook is 


| very little changed in that part of Dakota. | Vermont,.... 
no | 


Although the condition of affairs shows 
| radical change, still a reduction in estimates is 


necessary to indicate truly the condition of af- | 
The crop will not go over 16 bushels | 


fairs. 
in that section, but this result is brought 
about by a strange divergence in the yield. 
Two piece s of wheat, side by side, will show 
a prospective difference of ten bushels in yield, 
and it is stated that this is solely caused by 
g, bad seed or poor cul- 

| tivation. In many fields the yield will be 25 
bushels, but in others of the class before men- 
tioned the crop will be small. | 
Oats uniformly are looking fine, as also is 
barley, and the few fields of corn. The ele- 
vators have encouraging reports, and with the 
exception of a sinall hail storm in the neigh- 
borhood of Minto, which damaged a few fields, 
there has been no damage from storm. Har- 
vesting in Minnesota will begin the first week 
in August in nearly all parts of the State. A 
few fields are ready now, and some cutting 
will be done next week, but the work will not 
be veneral before the 5th to the 7th In Da- 
ill begin about the same 


time, except in the northern part, where it 
will be a week later. In the James River 
Valley, and also in the Missouri River Valley, 
crops are almost ripe now, and cutting may 
begin on the first of the month. 


THE GREELY RELIEF EXPEDITION. 

The vessels of the Greeley Relief Squadron, 
with the survivors and the bodies of the dead 
explorers on board, left the harbor of St. 
F., on Saturday morning last. 
by the 
| Bear, Alert and all the steam-tugs and steam- 
launches with the flags of Great Britain and 
| the United States floating at half-mast and 
crowded with leading citizens. On all the 
public building and mercantile premises flags 
draped. The hundreds of vessels in 
displayed their various national flags 
in mourning. Thousands of spectators trom 
the shore waved adieus by banner or hand- 
kerchief, which salutations were gracefully 
returned by the fast receding squadron. 
Lieutenant Greely and the other 
were enjoying tolerable health. The vessels 
were ordered to sail directly for Portsmouth, 
N. H., where they would arrive during the 
| following week, in season for the somewhat 
elaborate reception arranged to take place on 
Saturday, August 2, and the Monday follow- 
The programme includes a naval recep- 


wert 
port 


survivors 


ing. 
tion in the outer harbor on Saturday, in 
which the ships of war now lying at Ports- 


mouth will participate, including the North 
Atlantic squadron, the training squadron and 
yractice ships from Annapolis. On Monday, 
: be given on shore 
to the officers and men of the relief expedit- 
ion by the city of Portsthouth and the state 
authorities of New Hampshire, the officers 
and men of all the naval vessels taking part 
in the parade. In the afternoon or evening a 
public meeting will be held at which addresses 
of welcome will delivered. No special 
invitations to the ceremonies have been sent 
except to the President and Cabinet and to 
the Admiral and Vice-Admiral of the Navy 
and the Lieutenant-General of the Army, but 
all who desire to come will be made welcome. 
Lieutenant Greely having, by advice of his 
surgeon, declined any public reception, on 
account of his physical weakness, will be 


be 


such way as he may prefer or the Secretary 
of War may direct. Ibe remains of the de- 
ceased explorers will be retained on board 
the vessels and landed at Governor's Island, 
New York, if so directed by Secretary Lin- 
coln, in which case the relief sbips will leave 
Portsmouth on Monday night for New York, 
where they may be expected to arrive on the 
morning of Thursday, August 7th. 


THE LOCKS ON THE TREASURY. 
Many people throughout the c 
to that the officals at Washington 
have direct access to the 
ment, and that they have only to go to the 
Treasury, put in their hands and fill their 


ountry seem 
s Ippose 
funds of the govern- 





| Connecticut, 


Sar» | Maine, ..... 
While | Massachusetts Hort., . 
localities | Massachusetts Charita 


| Lincoln, 


day. 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. l 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


; - - ; try where cottages rent for so much, it 
has been accepted, to take | taken to Newburyport at such time and in | to their cost as Mount Desert. \ 





our intelligent h 
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waves, and to rest amid the freedom and quiet 
of nature. 

The habit is growing of seasoning toil with 
cheap luxuries, if the costly ones cannot be 
had, and it is a most sensible one, Farmers 
should not think of outdoors as simply a place 
to work and grow crops in, but as a beautiful 
world to enjoy. Some people go through life 
as though they had no members but hands and 
feet, and no organ but a mouth, no mission 
but to ‘‘get a living,” and no way to live ex- 
cept by eating. It is a great mistake f6r 
country dwellers to be *‘cribbed, cabined and 
confined,” with ‘tall outdoors” at their dis- 
posal, or to leave the best enjoyments of rural 
life to the summer visitors.— Herald. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1884 
We give below our list of Agricultural Fairs to be 
held during the coming autumn, as far as we have yet 
been informed. We desire to include in this list every 
agricultural or horticultural exhibition in New Eng- 
gland, however local it may be, and we would respect- 














County and Village Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and all 


fully request our friends, particularly the officers of 
| 
| 


similar associations which intend to hold an exbibi 
tion this fall, to notify us of the date and place of such 
exhibitions as soon as the same are decided upon. 


State, Provincial, &c. 


: 9-12 


- » Bangor, ..... . Sept. 
. - Lewiston, ... . . Sept. 23-2 
Boston, ..... . Sept. 16-19 


Eastern Maine, . 


ble Mechanics, . . . Boston, . . . . Sept 


| New Hampshire,. . . Manchester, . Sept. si 
| New England, . . . «Manchester, N. H. Sept. 1-5 
New York, ......Elmira,..... Sept. 4-10 
Rhode Island, . . . . Providence, . . . . Sept. 22-26 


. . » Burlington, ... .Sept. 8-12 
County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Aroostook, ... .. .Houlton, ... « . Sept. 17, 18 

Buxton and Hollis,. . Buxton,. ... . . Oct. 1-3 

Baldwin and Sebago, . East Sebago, . - Oct 7 
| Cumberland Farm. Club, Cumberiand, On 


1-2 
Franklin Co.,. .. . .« Farmington, Oct 7-9 
PT. << sss ee os - Rockland, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1-3 
Kennebec, North, . . Waterville, . . Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
. » Damariscotta, . . Sept. 16-18 


| Ossipee Valley,.. . «4 ‘ornish, «eo « - Sept 16-18 
Oxford Co., ... . South Paris,. . . . Oct. 7-9 
| Sagudahoc,. ..... Topsham, .... .Oct. 14-16 
Tee Ess © 04 6 « Kelfast, ... - Oct. 8,9 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe,...... Oct. 1-2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Belknap Co., ..... Laconia, ...+-. 
Grafton Co., - . e - Plymouth, ... 
Upper Coos and Essex, Colebrook, .. . 
VERMONT. 


- Sept. 23-25 
« Sept. 24, 25 
- Sept. 16-18 


Caledonia . » Lyndonville, . 











| Champlain Valley, . . Vergennes, .. . . Sept. 16-18 
| Franklin Co. .... .Sheidon, .....Sept. 3-5 
Lamoille Valley, . . . Morristown, . . . Sept. 23-5 
Mad River Valley, . . Waitsfield, . Sept. 16, 18 
Poultmey, .... . Poultney, . - Sept. 9-11 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ameabury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . Sept. 30, Oct 
Barnstable,. ... ». » Barnstable, .. . . Sept. 24, 24 
Berkshire, ... .. . Pittsfield,. ....Sept. 9-11 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge,..... Sept. 24, 25 
Bristol,. « ees . Taunton, Sept. 30, Oct. 1,2 
Brockton, .. ++. Brockton, ... .- «Oct. 1-3 
Deertield Valley, . . .Charlemont, .. . Sept. 18, 19 
Bese. cc tee te oO. 2 + «6 « 0 Bt.S,9 
remem... « es 6 08 Greentield, .. . Sept. 25, 2¢ 
Hampden, .... . .Chicopee,... Sept. 9, 10 
Hampden East,. . . . Palmer,. .. +. . Sept. 16, 17 
Hampshire, . - « « »-Amherst, ... . . Sept. 18, 19 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, . . Oct. 1-3 
Highland, ..... .Mid@letield, ....Sept. 3, 4 
1 pt. 23, 24 
pt. 16, 17 
ua 24-26 
- Cummington, . . . Sept. 23, 24 
Marshitieid, . « Marshfield, e » - Sept. 10-12 
. West Tisbury, . Sep 0, Oct. 1 


Martha’s Vineyard, . 

o « o Waltham, . see 

» Lowell, . + ees 

Middlesex, South, Framingham, ... . 

Nantucket, . . . Nantucket, ... .Sept. 3, 
North Brookfield Far- 


Middlesex, . 
Middlesex, North 





meeseGuem. » «0 6 North Brookfield, . Sept. 17 
Plymouth, Bridgewater, .. . Sept. 17-19 
OSE ee Blandford, .. . .Sept. 17-19 
Worcester, ... . Worcester, . Sept. 18 , 
Worcester, North, . Fitchburg, 2 ‘ 


Worcester, Northwest, Athol, 4 
Worcester, South, . Sturbridge, 

















Worcester, West, SAITO, 2 eo t. 25 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Aquidneck,. .... .Newport, ....-. Sept. 16-18 
Washington, ..... West Kingston, . .Sept. ¥ 11 
Woonsocket, .... . Woonsocket, .. . Sept. 16 
CONNECTICUT, 
Chester, o « « «Chester, 0 2 o Lar 2 
Clinton, ..... ..Clinton,.. eo + « Uct 1 
Danbury,.......Danbury, ....-. 0 6-11 
Fairfield Co.,.. . . Norwalk, Sept , 
Farmington Valley, . Collinsville, . . Sey ( 1 
Guilfera, « «ss . - Guilford, .. « - Oct 1 
Killingworth, . . Killingworth, . . . Sept. 24 
Miiford and Orange, . Milford, ..... .Bept. 911 
New London Co., ..Norwich, ... . .Sept. 23-25 
Pequabuck,. ..... ——, « « « « « Sept. 25, 26 
Simsbury, «.. « « .Simsbury,. .. + «Oct. s, 9 
Stafford, .... +. Stafford Springs, . Oc R-10 
Suffield, .......Suffield,. .... .Oct l, 
Southington, ... . .Southington, ...Uct. 14-l¢ 
TOMGNG, «2 i» . Rockville, . Oct. 14, 15 
Un lonroe, &c.,) . Huntington, Sept. 1-19 
W e-tbrook, . Westbrook, ... . Oct 8 
Se] ‘ > 


Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic, . 
- « « Brooklyn, . 


Windham Co., ae % 
. Bo. Woodstock, . 


W oodstock, 
IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 


the GkanD Union HOore., opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 


one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 


Restaurant sup- 
j 


European Plan. Elevator. 


e better for 





Fami can liv 


TueEnke is probably no watering-place in the coun- 
proportion 


built for 


illas 


some of them thus carry in bulk a wine cargo of 
+7 000 gallons. 

REWARD TO ENTERPRISI Five vears ago, 
James Pvle of New York, first introduced his cele- 
brated Pearline to the public, and now the name o 

ea household word, and millions upon 
mill packages are annually consumed by 





ousekeepers. 











‘kets. ‘ care i egart Oo every *n- ane 

po ke lhe « ire in reg rd t y pe THERE are now about 325,000 pensioner a 
sion, whether it amounts to $1 a month, or to | aacces and of these 225,000 are the soldier mn 
#100 a week, will show how carefully the | selves. The remainder are widows, minor children 
money of the country is protected. The | and dependent parents, including 12 urvivors ot 

: : “<2 <4 j mwé arly 200K wa of the 
same rule holds good in regard to all drafts the war of 1812, and nearly 3000 ot the 

a i a TI ° & soldiers who served in the war. 
upon the Treasury. The pension must first 
be found to beall right by the appropriate Mararia from the undrained Pontine marshes, 
evidence, which is compared with the muster- | }&4 Rome, is a terror to travellers. Ayers Ague 
tion from the 


rolls and the records inthe War Department. 
It goes through a number of hands and if 
found all right a requisition is made upon the 
Treasury for it. This requisition for its pay- 


Cure is an effectual protec 
a cure for those 


this side of the sea. 


disease, and 
who have become its victims. It 
works just as effectually in all malarial districts on 
Try it. 


A PHILADELPHIA lady is so fond of the sparrows 


ment must go through 13 bureaus before it | that when she goes away for the summer she ar- 


can be paid. Inthe first place, you know, 
there must be a fund appropriated for Con- 
gress for the payment ot the class to which it 
belongs and the appropriation must be avail- 
able before the requisition will be 
hen it must be drawn up and signed by the 
commissioner of pensions. From him it goes 
to the Secretary of the Interior, who signs it 
and sends it to the comptroller of the ‘Treas- 
ury. The second comptroller signs it and 
sends it to the third auditor, who looks it 
over and passes it on to the warrant division. 
rom here it goes to the register of the Treas- 
ury, who in turn examines it and hands it 
over to the division of accounts. If it passes 
here all right it is then presented to the 
United States treasurer for his signature. | 
Having been signed it goes back to the 
division of accounts to be registered, then to | 
the register of the Treasury for his signature, | 
then to the division of accounts again for | 
mailing to the depository of the pension agent | 
who is to pay tf 

must be sent informing the agent that money 
is placed to his credit here for its payment. 
This is the modus operandi for every pension 
claim that is granted, whether it be for $100 | 
a week, as in the case of the wives of dead | 
| Presidents, or $1 a month for the end of a | 
It will be seen that through it, it is 


made. 


| finger. 


the books of all these 13 bureaus must tally 
and an omission or a mistake in any would be 
at once noted in the others. It requires from 
10 to 15 days to obtain the money on a claim 
after it has been granted by the office.—Cor. 
Cleveland Leader. 


COUNTRY LIVING. 


No one can go about much in the conntry 
districts without being struck with the little 
use made of out-doors, except as a place to 
work in. ‘The custom of getting rest and en- | 
joyment, comfort and delight out of it, is too | 
‘much abandoned to city folks. There are 
many farming communities, even in New Eng- 
land, where a woman is looked upon as either 
shiftless or ‘‘queer” if she takes a book and 
s.eks a shady nook under some favorite tree, 
or goes into the fields and woods for the sim- 
ple pleasure of it. To climb a hill just to see 
a sunset is regarded as a strange use of time 
and energy. A pail of berries will warrant 
such an excursion, but not the mere ‘notion 
of seeing, or hearing, or enjoying anything 
under the sun. 2 

Every country house ought to have its 
“‘best room” out of doors in pleasant weather 
—from June to October: but the farmers are 
few who take the trouble to utilize a grove or 
plant a clump of trees for such a purpose. 
A few hours’ work in the spring in *slicking 
up,” a swing hung for the children, and a 
hammock or two for their elders, with some 
comfortable chairs or fixed seats under the 
trees, will transform a little grove mto a 
bower of comfort. Of course we anticipate 
the ready retort that farmers and their fami- 
lies have something to do in the summer sea- 
son besides swinging in hammocks and loaf- 
ing under the trees. We know the wa - 
fectly well; and all the more earnest A of 
cause of this knowledge, we insist that there 
should be more comfort and repose and beauty 

rought into it. 

r There are the Sundays, the rests after meals, 

the lejourely spells between agg oa oun 
> twili en it 18 - 

and the twilight hours, = ich g 1d ape 


ble to give to rest a reli . 
ordinarily have. Very few. housewives, oven 
those most proud of their ‘‘parlor,” ever 


The other rooms are 
filled with the heat 
or other housework. 


think of resting in it. 
swarming with = or 
The bone poner, get away from even 


ranges 
sence. 
the farmers are so fond of them that they pay 
pence a dozen for their heads. 


and cure these 
has no equal. 


cards worded thus : 
to pay more is to be robbed.” 
a pound 


1e claim and another note | be assured of their purity and excellence. 





tions of work once ina while—to 
1 hed by the music of the pines or the 


servants feed them in her ab- 
whence the sparrows came, 
six- 


to have the 


In England, 


Impure Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the 


blood are many diseases; such as salt rheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VEGEeTINE, 


affections. As a blood purifier it 
Its effects are wonderful. 

Two rival sausage makers in Paris exhibit pla- 
“At thirty centimes a pound 
“At torty centimes 
to pay less is to be poisoned.” 


Tue manufacture of Fruit Wines, Butters, Jel- 


lies, Marmalades, ete., for family use, has increased 
| very greatly during the past five or six years. 
| credit for this new departure is mainly due to the 
Combination Fruit Press, made by the ENTERPRIS! 


The 


MANUFACTURING Co., Philadelphia. This valuable 


machine presses all kinds of fruits and berries, and | 
| with it every family can make its own Grape, Cur- 

rant, Blackber 
domestic or medicinal purposes, as well as Fruit 


rry and other wines and Cordials for 





Butters, Jellies, marmalades, etc., of all kinds, an 
For fur- 


| ther particulars concerning this Press, we refer our 
| readers to the Advertisement in this issue. 


Ir is reported that a ruby found in Clay county, | 
i. C., was sold by the finder for $15, then for 


$3000, and after being cut by a lapidary for $18,000. 


Come, GenTLe SprinG, and bring malaria, dys- 
pepsia, biliousness, torpidity of liver and a train of | 
kindred maladies. Fortunately Kidney-Wort is at 
hand. It may be had of the nearest druggist and 
will purify the system, correct the stomach and 
bowels, stimulate the liver and kidneys to healthy 
action, remove all poisonous humors and make you 
feel like anew man. As a spring medicine, tonic, 
and blood Purifier it has no equal. 


Owrne to the great demand for carbolic acid for 
disinfecting purposes, in view of the danger from 
cholera, the price, it is said, has increased 100 per | 
cent within a short time. } 

ABSOLUTELY the best Porous Plaster ever made. 
The Hop Plaster is composed of Fresh Hops, Bal- 
sams and Gums. Weak Back, Side Ache, Sore 
Chest, and all pains are speedily cured by its use. 
Apply one. Only 25 cts, at any drug store. 





BOSTON’S GREAT FAIRS. 


Preparations for both of the great fairs to | 
be held in Boston in the autumn are now in | 
active progress. At the building of the 
Charitable Mechanics Association the carpen- 
ters are busily at work changing in many 
places the construction of the departments, 
and laying out the sections for the various | 
exhibits. In the main exhibition hall (Frank- | 
lin Hall) two large new stair-ways have been | 
built, one in the centre of the hall, leading to | 
the basement, thus making that portion of the | 
building far easier to reach than it formerly | 
‘The exhibits in the main hall will be 


was. 
arranged by a new system on the sides of 
three large aisles, spreading like a triangle, 


building. These large aisles are crossed by 
smaller aisles. In the grand hall (Washing- 
ton Hall) the divisions: of space will be in 
rectangles. The first cpp: will be floored 
over flat, so as to hold exhibits, excepting 
the rear portion, which will hold seats for the 
audience. On each side of the stage, stair 
ways have been opened tothe basement. The 
exhibits will include machinery, agricultural 
products and implements, fancy goods, furni- 
ture, building materials, natural science and 
educational exhibits, textiles, marine articles, 
sporting goo’. chemicals, and liberal art ex- 
Inbits. The fine arts department, which oc- 
cupies the same space as at the last exhibi- 
tion, is under the charge of Mr. Charles W. 
Slack. The exhibition opens September 10. 

The New England Institute Fair promises 
to be as successful as in former years. Three- 
fourths of the space is already taken and ap- 
plications are still coming in. At the build- 
ing the workmen are engaged in repairing and 
re-painting, so as to have everything in read- 
iness for receiving some weeks before 


tries are to be represented by all varieties of 
The Union Pae.fie and Central Pa- 
¢ fic Railroads will make a grand show of 
p-oducts grown along their route, occupying 
a the fair an area of 200 feet square, double 


oducts. 


the space of last year. Mexican minerals, 


tute in that country. The Knowles Loom 
Co. of Rhode Island, one of the largest firms 


in operation three of their largest looms, and 
some of their new inventions. The carriage 
men will make a fine show. The Hartford 
Silver Plate Co. will present a large exhibit. 
Jordon, Marsh & Co., intend to manufacture 
kid gloves on the premises. A new feature 


goods. The art exhibit will be continued, 
and the Women’s Department will be main- 
tained under the charge of Mrs. M. A. 
McBride. 








| suffering. 


| lington, Vt. 


Gladstone sent 


as a counter 


contirm the Queenslar 


l 
seis Sank, 


ing their escape 


governor general. 
that the Nihilists are making 
plots against the Czar 
that the plots are connived at by the Finnish author- 
ities and people. 


land, has 

mediate paym it of the arrears of taxes now out- 

standing. 
| soil to Sell their crops standing. In 
cotton the crop 
before the harvest, 
below 
these wretched people to borrow a penny to pay 
these taxes. 
ravaging the crop and the Nile is now much lower 
than at any time since 1878, when 
perished from famine. 


ing implements and cattle of the fellaheen where 
their crops are insufticient to pay arrears in taxes. 
Under these 
dered at that the people are praying for the success 
of the Mahdi whom they look upon as their deliv- 
erer trom the exactions of their creditors. 


| make 
| within short range of the garrison. 


sians. 


| West 


CaLivornta Wine Prosprectrs.—The San 
Francisco Examiner says the prospects of the 
vintage this year are good. The markets are 
satisfactory. There is little or no wine in first 
hands, and the dealers will control the market 
until the new wine comes in. It might, perhaps, 


| be fair to ~e an advance in the price, which 
. » Meriden, ... . «Sept. 16-19 | is 


a trifle lower than it was a year ago. 
Throughout the State the vines look well. In 
several counties, especially Fresno, the thrip 


| and other vine-pests have made their appear- 
10-Noy. 1 | 
1-5 


ance but the damage done has been inconsider- 
able, Owing to the favorable weather,the vines 


have acquired so vigorous a growth that they | 


have been able to throw off the pests without 
The phylloxera is still at work in 
Napa, Sonoma, Solano, Yolo, Sacramento, 
and E] Dorado, and the Board have appointed 
a special agent to study and report upon it, 
especially in regard to the law which governs 


making much progress. 


The total product of California wine and 


brandy this year is now estimated at about 
16,000,000 gallons. In 1880, according to 


the census report, California's product of wine | 
| exclusive of brandy, was 13,577,155 gallons. 
. Sept. 16-18 | Up to the present time, the loss of wine from 


the phylloxera, and the development of the 
trade in dried raisins, have about held in check 
the increased production from new vineyards 
coming into bearing. 

=> Ger tHE Best Dyes. 
for family use have no equals. All popular colors 
easily dyed fast and beautiful. Only 0c. a pack- 
age at druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
Sample Card, 32 and book of 
2c. stamp. 


directions for 2c. 
The World Abroad. 


Che Diamond Dyes 


colors, 





SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 
It is announced that Parliament will be prorogued 


on the 9th of August and will reassemble on the 
23rd of October. 
A great Liberal demonstration in favor of the 


Franchise bill was held in Manchester on Saturday. 


John Bright presided over the meeting. Despite 
the rain which fell during the day 40,000 persons 
were present, including many members of the 
house of commons and prominent liberals. Mr. 


apologizing for his absence. 
On the day it 
hold a conservative demonstration at Hyde Park, 
episode tothe great Liberal meeting of 
A heavy rain, however, put a stop to the 
a few hundred people coming to- 


a letter 


same 


Monday. 


proceedings, only 


gether. 


also held at Nottingham 


A liberal meeting was 


on the same day, at which a resolution was adopted 
condemning the action of the house of lords on the 
franchise bill. 

The government iounces that it is ready to 


1 
1d scheme for a confederation 








of the Australian colonies, and the annexation of 
New Guinea and other Pacific islands, as soon as 
the mists shall have finally determined upon the 
necessary steps to accomplish this. 

The Llrish members of Parliament have decided 
to send two of their number to the United States 
for the purpose of reviving interest in the national 
cause and to raise funds to enable the nationalists 
to run 90 candidates at the next general election. 

An effort is being made to procure the removal 
of the existing restriction upon the importation of 
American cattle from Wyoming by way of Mon 
treal. 

One hundred and thirty lives were lost by a colli- 
sion between the British steamer Laxham and the 
Spanish steamer Gijon, near Corunna. Both ves- 


a few of the passengers and crew mak- 
n the boats. 
















France. 

f & 4 Mason at Marseilles telegraphs 
to the State Department on Tuesday that there is a 
marked improvement at Marseilles and Toulon; 
cholera deaths there, from a ¢ vy average of 60, 
fell to 45 Wednesday, 48 Thursday, 38 Friday, 53 
Saturday, 36 Sundi last nig 13 in 12 hours. 
Mortality from all causes is declining. At 
loulon the average fell from 40 to 15. Isolated 
cases are reported from various parts of the dis- 





trict. ‘The epidemic is declared severe at Arles and 
a panic prevails atthe latter place. The cholera 
has appeared at Spezzia, Italy. It was carried 
there by an Italian workman from the arsenal at 


loulon. There bave been two fatal cases already 


and the inhabitants are in a state of panic. 


he archbishop of Paris has ordered the priests 








$16,000 have yielded this season a rent of 83000, to offer prayers and solicit alms in behalf of the 
and in one case the rent obtained for & small cot- holera sufferers. Favorable weather at Toulon 
tage amounted to about 40 per cent of the cost. has caused a marked amelioration in the severity 
Prriry your blood, tone up the system, and reg- | of the epidemic. At Marseilles the police are 
ulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s Sarsa- | obliged to use force n disenfecting houses 
parilla. Sold by all druggists. where deaths have o - The con-sensus of 
: : : opinion is that the conduct of the clergy through- 

Coarse foreign wines have a ready market In | ont the panic has been admirable. The priests and 
France. To meet the demand an extensive trade | gisters of charity have been incessant in their exer- 
} sprung up between Marseilles and the wine | tions, often doing the work of the muni ipal author- 
f Italy. A little fleet of sailing vessels have | ities in disinfecting houses. The mortality in the 

had their holds converted into immense vats, and | e9untry districts among the peasants is said to be 





increasing. 

Atter the council of the ministers at the Elysee 
on Saturday, Prime Minister Ferry held an inter- 
view with Li Fong Pao, the Chinese ambassador. 
At the meeting it was arranged that China should 
pay France an indemnity of 20,000,000 francs. <A 
pacific solution of the trouble is now certain. 

Russia. 

The Siberian pest has appeared at Gatschina. <A 
committee has been formed, with Prince Schakoff- 
sky at its head, to enforce vigorous sanitary meas- 
ures to che the spread of the disease. ° 


The Czar has appe inted a commission to revise 


the laws relating to Finland in the direction of a | 
complete suppression of the local government. 
rhe Diet of Finland wiil be limited to a consulting 
role. ‘The initiative of all laws will be delegated to 


The reasons for this project are } 
Finland 


his government, 


the basis of 


and and 


Notwithstanding the discovery of a conspiracy at 


Warsaw, the Czar has determined to carry out his 
intention of visiting that city, 
taken to insure his safety being pec 
in their nature. 
will be examined, soldiers 
hailing 
all strangers will be obliged to leave the city, and | 
no Russian 
permit. 


the precautions to be | 
uliarly Russian | 
Thus every foot of the railway 

will be posted within | 
distance of each other over the whole line, 


will be ailowed to enter it without a | 


Egypt. 


The Minister of finance, under order from Eng- 
issued a circular insisting upon the im- 


This will compel the cultivators of the | 
the case of 
will have to be sold three months 
and at a sacrifice of 40 per cent 
the normal value, for it is impossible for | 


To add to their distress the worm is 


£0,000 persons 


Otlicers of the government are seizing the farm- 


circumstances it is not to be won- 


The Mudir of Dongola has deteated 5000 of El 


| Mahdi’s followers near Debbeh, and captured 300 
| Remington rifles. 


It is reported that Osman Digna was killed at 


Amar on the 20th of July. 


Seventeen thousand rebels are around Suakin and 

nightly attacks upon the town, coming 

© 
General Items. 

The Berlin police have expelled a great many Rus- 

Permits will be granted the remainder, al- 

lowing them to stay from three to twelve months, 


| according to the urgency of their business. 


It is stated that the running of through coaches 


on the railway between Germany and France will 


be stopped, for fear of the cholera. 
A Madrid despatch says: “The negotiations be- 


| tween Spain and America relative to a new com- 


mercial treaty are now at a standstill. The preten- 


sions of America clash with Spahish interests in 
Cuba. 


Spain is reluctant about allowing closer 
commercial connection between her colonies in the 
Indies and America. The latter is already 
taking 80 per cent of the exports from Cuba.” 

A thousand shops, 200 houses and other build- 
ings were destoyed by fire at Marash, Asia Minor, 


on Sunday. 





all opening before the visitor as he enters the | 





the opening, September 3, American indus- 


Business Dotices, 


Humor in Stomach 


ss attributed to dyspe; 
ete 


( much siekne 


sia ic diarrhoea ood’s Sarsay 
rilla has eured numerous cages having all 
the peenliarities of ese complaints. Other 


eures eilected afford the 
wonderful curative power ¢ 


HOOD’S SASSAPARILLA 


which secures the contdence of the people. 
»& Co., Lowell, Mass 


Made only by C. 1. Liou 
Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Lynn, July 24, by Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, John 
Tileston to Etta M. Johnson, both of Lynn. 

In Dennis, July 23, by Rev. Geo. A. Grant, Cyrus H. 
Clarke to Keziah Howes. 

In Salem, July 20, by Rev. William P. Ray, Mr. 
John E. Spencer to Miss Minnie J. Holden, all of 
Salem. 

In Jamaica Plain, July 21, by Rev. George M. Boyn- 
ton, Albert M. Twitchell of Boston to Nellie I. Lin- 
coln of Jamaica Plain. 

In Salisbury, July 19, by Rev. Anson Titus, Charles 
Plaisted of York, Me.,to Annie T. Bagley of Salis- 


proof of the 





bury. 

In Rowley, Mass., July 24, by Rey. George L. Glea- 
son, George Henry Bradstreet to Miss Mary Alice Nel- 
son. 





DIED. 
In So. Framingham, July 29, Mrs. Martha Eames, 
ears. 
n Hampen, Me., July 28, Joseph L. Savage, aged 


90 years. 
Tn Chelsea, July 28, Mrs. Sarah N. Sears, 88 yrs. 


4 


TAN 





petrified woods, grain and implements are 
now being collected by an agent of the Insti- 


of the kind in the country, propose to place 


will be a bazaar for selling all manner of 





| STOVER 
| Received the Highest Award over all others 


the extension of its field of operations. It | 
seems to be reasonably certain that it is not 


distant to be available? 
will do? 


your home with an abunc 
barn ; your stock yard; your greenhouse, or your foun- 
tain; grind your corn; in short, make itself such a ne- 
cessity from its first day of labor, that it will cause you 
to wonder why you have worked so hard in the 
for the comforts 
by the combined and simple forces of WIND (a power 
ue catte you nothing) anda “STOVER” WIND- 


Sole New England Agents. 





NEW HOMES. 


had been contemp! ated to | 


WESTERN, NORTHERN AND 


EASTERN FARMS 


change your location, to 


for quieting and allaying all irritation of the nerves 
and curing all forms of nervous complaints, giving 
natural, childlike, refreshing sleep always ? 


relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys and 
uirnary organs ; 
retention or 
diseases and ailments peculiar to Women”— 


ically ‘Buchu.’” 


liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipation, indiges- 
tion, biliousness, malarial fever, ague, etc.,” and 
they will tell you 


others equally valuable 

derful and mysterious curative power is developed 
which is so varied in its operations that no disease 
or ill health can possibly exist or resist its power, 
and yet it is 


valid, or smallest child to use. 


and other kidney diseases, liver complaints, severe 
coughs called consumption, have been cured. 

ness, and various diseases peculiar to women. 
pangs of Rheumatism. 


scrofula! 


ion, and in fact almost all diseases frail 
Can be fouad in every neighborhood in the known 
world 


on the 
with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 
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In Roxbury, July 25, Florinda B., widow of the late 
John D. Evans, 79 yrs. 
In East Boston, July 25, Mrs. Mary G. Morton, 


yre. 
5 = ‘harlestown, July 26, William Dalrymple, 81 yrs. 
In Cambridgeport, July 21, Samuel Ward, 76 yrs. 
In Cambridgeport, July 22, William M. Pray, 81 yrs. 
In Brookline, July 24, John L. Gardner, 80 yrs. 
In Readville, July 20, Capt. William Shaler of Can- 
ton, Mass., 88 yrs. 10 mos. 
In Hingham, July 21, Susan, wife of Samuel W. 
Marsh, 74 yrs. 11 moe. 
In Hingham, July 22, Benjamin Lincoln, son of the 
late Martin Lincoln, 68 yrs. 
jn Salem, July 23, Dr. William Saunders, 66 yrs. 7 
In Newburyport, July 18, Joan, wife of Capt. J h 
Bartlett, 75 vee? mos. . yt. ei 
In Middletield, Conn., July 22, Rev. James Taylor 
Dickinson, 77 yrs. 
In Medford, July 27, John F. Sables, 76 yrs. 7 mos. 
_In New Bedford, July 27, Hope, widow of Alfred 
King of Tiverton, R. I., 04 yrs. 





a> Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





New Advertisements, 
Fertilize With Brains !! 


HE FORM OF PLANT FOOD HAS AS 

much influence upon the yield and quality of crops 
as the amount applied. The 
Stockbridge Special Manures 
recognize this principle, and are made of materials 
best adapted to each class of crops, and are combined 
in the right proportion for Sure and Profitable Re- 
turns. Now is the time to order them for 


SEEDING DOWN, 
WINTER RYE, 
TURNIPS, ETC. 
BOWKER*‘FERTILIZER CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 2otf 


WINDMILL. 





at the Centennial, 
Important Questions Answered. 

iy Is there a lack of water at 
your residence, your barn, or 
your stock yard? 

In dry seasons do your 
crops suffer from lack of irri- 
gation? 

Are you obliged to go a 
long distance for water at 
such times, for stock and do- 
mestic use? 

Is your present water sup- 
ply pure and of sufficient 
quantity for all needs? If 
not, 

Is there a good spring in your vicinity, but too far 









Do you know what a “STOVER WINDMILL” 


It will bring that spring right to your door, furnish 
ance of water; supply your 


rk past 
and necessities now brought to you 


Catalogue free. 

HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 

No. 114 State Street. 
BOSTON, Mass. 

Now is the Time to Plant 


Pot-Grown Strawberries, 


to secure a good crop next season. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY. 





National Cider and Wine Mills. 





Best Qualities of bo 


h 
Crushing & Grating Mills Combined. 


— and Lard Presses, 


le Barrel Presses, 
mproved Lever Feed Cutters. 


THE LEONARD MOWER. 
AMES PATENT CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW. 


Doctor Bailey Ensilage Machines. 





Greater Capacity, but requiring less Power. 
rior to any Cutter in the market, not only for Cutting 
Ensilage Crops, but also for Hay and other Dry Forage. 


Supe- 





Latest Improved (One or Two Horse) 
Union Railway Horse Powers, 
Threshing Machines, 
Fan Mills, 


Premium Farm Grist Mills, 
Wood Sawing Machines, 
Field Rollers. 


Garfield's “The American” Hay Tedder. 








AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
Agricultural Implements and Machines, 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 





fogs, pigs, sheep and p 
the fence for mre ym agin ns, — ranges and railroads, and very neat for lawns parks h 

vered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will la fe- Tt i esse 
Barbed Wire in every respect & is toigd, bnowion etl con tect 


teries. ¢ 


light work. 
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Is the only general 
altry, as well as the m 


For prices and 


SEDG 


6teomFeb. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


purpose Wire Fence in use, being a Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will turn 
86 vicious stock, with ‘ ; 


@ ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will we: into 
Gates, a = —— Hy : pipe and steel wire, defy all competition Seen can r 
e also make the best and cheapest All Iron Au’ a te, also ¢ 
onal en <ynce. | eee Wire @tecscher ana Nut See nk 
en m ngines for pumping water, or geared 
articularsask hardw are Scklars, or adiee ao Mee Greate ond otud 


CK BROS. Mf’rs.. Richmond. India 


PFU 

















ut injury to either fence or stock. It is just 
| lots and ceme 
Superior to Boards or 
The wick 
; jength and durability, 
also eapest and N 

Post Auger, Also Manutheture Russe _ 


dress, mentioning paper, 
Ta. 





My plants are grown with the as- 

sistance of irrigation, hence of su- 

perior quality. Catalogue sent free. 
CHAS. S. PRATT, 


1t31¥ North Reading, Mass. 





ULL INFORMATION, MAPS, CHARTS 
and CATALOGUES of all 


SOUTHERN LANDS, 


AN HUNDREDS OF 


THAT ARE 


Address a postal 


FOR SALE. 


at once, and state if you wish to 


LEACHED 


CANADA WOOD ASHES. 


AND UNLEACHED. 
PERKINS & BRADSTREET, 


HALL’S 


Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfectly adapt- 
ed to cure diseases of the scalp, and the 
first successful restorer of faded or gray 
hair to its natural color, growth, and 
youthful beauty. It has had many im- 
itators, but none have so fully met all the 
requirements needful for the proper treat- 
ment of the hair and scalp. 

HAwLw’s Harr RENEWER has steadily 
grown in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the globe. 

Its unparalleled success can be attributed 
to but one cause; the entire fulfilment of 
its promises. 

The proprietors have often been sur- 
prised at the receipt of orders from re- 
mote countries, where they had never 
made an effort for its introduction. 

The use for a short time of HAL.’s 
Harr RENEWER wonderfully improves 
the personal appearance. It cleanses the 
scalp from all impurities, cures all hu- 
mors, fever, and dryness, and thus pre- 
vents baldness. It stimulates the weak- 
ened glands, and enables them to push 
forward a new and vigorous growth. 
The effects of this article are not tran- 
sient, like those of alcoholic preparations, 
but remain a long time, which makes its 
use a matter of economy. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, 
or black, as desired. It produces a per- 
manent color that will not wash away. 
Consisting of a single preparation, it is 
applied without trouble. 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL &00., Nashua, N.H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 





T. B. EVERETT & CO., 
43 So. Market 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 






> IRON TURBINE 


ENGINES 


Strong and Durable 








DANVERS, Mass. 





oa 





RAPE 


Also other smal! fruits and al! older varie- 
ties. Grapes. Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Cheap by mail. Low rates to dealers. 
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Pocklington, 
Duchess, 


vady 
ashington, 
Vergennes, 
Moore’sEarly 
Jefferson, 
Early Victor, 
Brighton. 


Prentiss 





| 
| 
| 
LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA | 
Prices reduced. Illustrated Catalogue re @ 
T. & HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 





J. B. ALEXANDER, 
Gien’l. N. E. Adv. Agt. 
2t30 


Hartford City, Indiana. 
Vital Questions! ! 
Ask the most eminent physician 
Of any school, whatis the best thing in the world 


We make from the best material Superior Articles 
of Dairy Goods, that are models of strength and « mplici- 
f given of their durability. 
= facturers of Curtis’ Improved Factory Churn, Mason's 


ty. Unquestioned pr 


Power Butter Worker, 


Box Churn, Rectangular Churn, Cream Vats,Dog P 


ne Family Churn 
agent.” All goods 
AND FOURTEEN 
co 





13teow17 


rranted exactly as represented, 


SILVER MEDALS awarded for superiority, 
RNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Fort Atkinson. Wis 


Sole mann- 


Lever Werker, Curtis’ 


at wholesale where we have no 
TWO GOLD 











And they will tell you unhesitatingly 
“Some form of Hops!” 

CAAPTER I, 
Ask any or all of the most eminent physicians : 
“What is the best and only remedy that can be 


such as Bright’s disease, diabetes, 


Pot 
Grown 


to secure a good 
Strawberry in its Beauty, Freshness and Delicacy, 
grow it yourself. 
directions mailed FREE. 


Cyrus R. Keene. 


Now is the Time to Plant . 


STRAWBERRIES 


crop next season. To enjoy the 


Circulars containing full cultural 
Address— 
Nurseryman, 


6t29 





inability to retain urine, and all the 
“And they will tell you explicitly and emphat- 


Ask the same physicians 
“What is the most reliable and surest cure for all 


Mandrake! or Dandelion! 


Hence, when these remedies are combined with 


And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a won- 


Harmless for the most frail woman, weakest in- 


CHAPTER II. 
“Patients 
‘*Almost dead or nearly dying”’ 


For years, and given up by physicians of Bright’s 


Women gone nearly crazy ! 
From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wakeful- 
People drawn out of shape from excruciating 


Inflammatory and chronic, or suffering from 


Erysipelas! 
Salt Rheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, indiges- 


Nature is heir to : : 
Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of which 


aa~ None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
white label. Shun all the vile poisonous stuff 
4t2g 


KIDNEY-WOCRTE 


DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 





nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 

t# SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 


restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 

have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 





YOMMONWEALTH 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other 
interested in 
of Chelmsford, in 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to GEORGE Z. 
County of Suffolk; You are hereby cited to appear 
a Probate 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
September next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, be- 
fore said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-eighth day of July, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 


at 


YOMMONWEALTH 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. 
To the Devisees, Legatees, Creditors, and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of DANIEL KINNI- 
AN late of Bedford in said county, deceased testate 
Whereas a petition has been presented to said Court 
to grant a 
nexed on the estate of said deceased not already ad 
ministered, to GEORGE HEYWOOD of Concord in 
the county of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of Sep 
tember next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three i 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-ninth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

J. T 


C 


ry\o THE HONORABLE THE JUDGE OF 
THE PROBATE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX 
CHARLES I. GOODALE of Wakefield in said County, 
and ELIZABETH A. 
wife, that they are desirous of adopting John Palmer, 
a child of Mary Palmer of unknown place in the Coun- 
ty of unknown and unmarried, which said child was 
born in Lawrence on the thirty-first day of January, 
A. 
Temporary Home for the Destitute, a charitable Insti- 
tution established by law in Boston, and the parents 
of said child have wilfully deserted and neglected to 
»rovide 
for two years next preceding the date of this peti- 
tion; Wherefore we pray for leave to adopt said child, 
and that his name may be changed to that of Norman 
Brice Goodale. 

ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 1884. 


OMMONWEALTH 
SETTS. y 
On the foregoing petition, it is ordered, that the sed 
tioners notify said Mary Palmer to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge in and for said 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of September 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any she has, why the prayer of said petition should not 
be granted, by serving her, if found in this State, with 
a copy of said petition and this order, seven days at 
least before said Tuesday, and if not, by publishing 


C 


the same three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be at least seven days before 
said Tuesday. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventeenth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred an 
3t30 J. 


Legal Aotices. 


OF MASSACHU- 


yersons 
ADAMS, late 
intestate 


Estate of NANCY 
said County, deceased, 


the 


Cohasset, Mass. | 





ADAMS of Boston, in the 


Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 


yetitioner is hereby directed to give 


J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OF MASSACHU- 
PROBATE COUR1- 


etter of administration with the will an 


successive weeks, in the newspaper called 


H. TYLER, Register. 
COURT IN AND FOR THE 
Respectfully represents 


GOODALE of Wakefield his 


1880; that the said child was brought to the 


proper care and maintenance for said child 
Dated this twelfth day of June A. D., 


CHAS, I. GOOODALE. 
ELIZABETH A. GOODALE. 


OF MASSACHU- 
MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 





¢ 


eighty-four. 
Y LER, Register. 





AKIDNEY-WORT 














ELSON oa 


Pata tat at at atats 


aA rs: | Crick, Sprains, Wrenches, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Pleurisy Pains, Stitch in the 


PAI N Ss Side, Backache, Swollen Joints, 
| Heart Disease, Sore Muscles, 


— OS Oe 


* 











‘eeatete’s*s* |CHESTER WHITE PICS, 
URE BRED, FROM THE VERY BEST 
of Chester County Stock. 


healthy, very handsome, and the 
31 J. Ww 


Real Estate---Stock. 


They are every way 
rices reasonable. 
W. ALLINE, Concord, N. H. 





Pain in the Chest, and all pains and aches either local or 
deep-seated are instantly relieved and speedily cured by 
the well-known Hop Plaster. Compounded, as it is, of 
the medicinal virtues of fresh Hops, Gums, Balsams and 
Extracts, it isindeed the best pain-killing, stimulatiag, 
soothing and strengthening Porous Plaster ever made, 
Hop Plasters are sold by all druggists and country stores. 


iO HIRE OR BUY 
ten acres of land and a comfortable house, near 
the centre of a large town, within — miles of 
Boston. a 


WANTED 


FROM THREE TO 


Address 


Price moderate. > . 
Box 26, North Weymouth. 





25 cents or five for $1 00. 
Mailed on receipt of H oO Pp 


price. Hop Plaster Co., 
etatatatatataetatatatatat*s*e%e*%s 
— et ah gl et al al fm, 





Proprietors and Manu- 
SS Oe 


facturers, Boston,Mass. 
t# Coated tongue, bad breath, sour stomach and liver 
disease cured by Hawley’s Stomach and Liver Pills, 25 cts, 








Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 


Always on hand and for sale. 
want, or visit the farm. 
52t49 


Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Write for what you 
CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
Readville, Mass. 
















= Campaign Goods. 
are headqu arters for OPEN 
} 2 ) Me... , FLAGS, 

Capes, , Helmets, Shirts 


raat Camp ai rem - 
and @ ‘amp aign ry 3 
CLUBS suPPL ‘anted. 

it $1.00, 


> 


We 
ih 
— 





Complete Sam fe 
Pi Toe 


Send for samples and circulars. 

N MANUPACTUR'S CO. 
es) y 8t., New York.” . 
4t29 





GENTS WANTED—For the Lives of 


] EVELAND & 
LOGAN, HENDRICKS, 
In 1 Vol. by T. W. Krox. In 1 Vol. by How. A. BARNUM. 
Authorized, Impartial, Complete, the Best and . Each 
vol.. 500 paces, $1.50. 5@ per cent. to Agents. Outfits Free. 
MARTFORD PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn 
13t24 





APRIL 


will help all, of either sex, to more 

money t away than eae 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers a! tely 
sure. At once address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 

















mos. 
In Newburyport, July 25, Mrs. Mary P., widow of 
the late Capt. Joseph A. Somerby, 79 yrs. 3 mos. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 











The Largest and Choicest 


650 «: 


tions for 
Balls and Bull Calves, several choice Cows o 
Heifers 
fine. 
seei J this 


ng 


tion,” Waltham, Mass., where the 
application. 


SMITHS 





Mention N. E. FARMER. 





Herd in the World. 

HEAD NOW IN OUR STABLES, 

uarantine, and to ve. Our importa- 
consist of a very extra lot of Yearlin, 


strains, and an unusually fine lot of yearling 
and Heifer Calves. Every was 
by a member of the firm in ll are 
No one can afford to buy bet without first 

herd. 200 now at “Gov’t Quarantine Sta- 
y can be seen. 


& POWELL, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


James 


ing about 20 acres woodland, and being the same con 


deed dated Sept. 5, 1868, and recorded with said deeds, 


taining 17 acres upland and swamp, and being the 
same described in deed of Mary King, et als, to said 
Clark, dated Dec. 
deeds, Book 188, pages 218, 219. 


containing about 250 acres sprout land,jfand being the 
same described in the following deeds, viz 


April 26, 1842, and recorded with said deeds. 
206, pages 228, 229. 


dated Dec. 18, 1854. 
1845. 

8, 1845. 
May 11, 1847. 


taining four acres upland, being same conveyed by 
Peleg Clark to said James H., by deed dated Jan. 25, 
1873, and 
page 40. 

ham, in said County, containing about six acres, being 
same conveyed by Abial Dean to said James H. Clark, 
by deed dated Jan. 23, 1851, and recorded with said 
deeds. 7 
in said County, containing about 32 acres, and being 
same conveyed by William C. 


James H. Clark, by 
corded with said deeds, book 327, page 96. 


containing 2j acres, being same conveyed by Maltiah 
Clark to Jas. H. Clark, by deed dated Oct. 5, 1833, and 
recorded with said deeds, book 96, page 81. 


containing 24 acres, being the same conveyed by Wm. 


6 acres, and being the same conveyed by Thomas 





25tf 


CUARDIAN’S SALE | 


F REAL ESTATE IN THE TOWNS OF 
Rochester, Marion, Wareham, Carver and Ply 
mouth, in the County of Plymouth, Mass 

By virtue of a license from the Judge of Probate 
within and for the County, Middlesex, the under- 
signed, guardian of BARTLETT R. and THOMAS C. 
ATwoop of Malden, in said County of Middlesex, 
minors, will sell by Public Auction, on MONDAY, 
August 4, 1584, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, one un 
divided fourth part of the following described Real 
Estate, owned by the late James H. Clark, at the time 
of his decease, viz: His homestead farm, situated in 
Rochester, in the County of Plymouth, containing 
about 200 acres of land, with good buildings thereon, 
and being the same premises described in several 
deeds. viz 

Maltiah Clark, Jr.,to James H. Clark, dated June 
27, 1829, and recorded with the Plymouth County- 
deeds, Book 166, Page 282. 

Wm. Stevens, adm. to James H. Clark, dated Janu- 
ary 27, 1832. Book 188, pages 219, 220. 

Thomas Mitchell, adm. to James H. 
May 27, 1844. Book 218, pages 159, 160. 

Maltiah Clark, adm. to James H. Clark, dated June 
5, 1829, Book 167, page 31. | 

Jonathan K. Peckham, adm. to James H. Clark, 
dated Jan. 10, 1854. Book 259, pages 370, 371. | 

Alden Rounseville, Jr., adm. to James H. Clark, 
dated August 28, 1880. Book 474, page 41. | 

Also, the Brett farm, so called, in said Rochester, 
containing about sixty acres, with some buildings 
thereon, and being the same conveyed by heirs of 
Pliny Brett, to said James H. Clark by their deed, 
dated Oct. 11, 1871, and recorded with the Plymouth 
County deeds Book 384, pages 243, 244. 

Also, the Burgess farm, so called, in said Rochester, 
containing 125 acres, more or less, with buildings 
thereon, and being the same premises described in 
deed of Walter C. Robinson et als, to said Clark, by 
deed dated Oct. 24, 1854, and record d with said deeds, | 
Book 310, pages 149, 150. | 

Also, the Mendall Store lot, in said Rochester, con- | 
taining 4 acres, 18 rods, and being the same premises | 
described in two deeds, viz: Maltiah Clark to James 
H. Clark, dated June 5, 1829, and recorded with said 
deeds. Book 167, page 31. Maltiah Clark, Jr., to said 
James H. Clark, dated June 27, 1829, and recorded 
with said deeds, Book 166, page 282. 

Also, the Nemasket lot in Wareham, in said County, 
containing about six acres, and being the same prem. 
ises described in deed of Nemasket Manf. Co., to said 
H. Clark, dated Dee. 11, 1863, and recorded 
with said deeds, Book 327, pages 95, 06. 

Also, the ‘‘Amanda lot” in said Rochester, contain 








Clark, dated 


Amanda F. Pierce to James H. Clark, by 





veyed by 


Book 355, page 58. 
Also, the King lot, so called, in said Rochester, con- 


12, 1835, and recorded with said 


Also, the Plymouth lot in the town of Plymouth, 


Benj. Ellis, et als.,to said James H. Clark, dated 
Book 


Bradford G. Washburn to said James H. Clark, 
Book 218, page 159. 

Isaac Clark to said James H. Clark, dated Jan. 8, 
Book 218, page 159. 

George Leonard, to said James H. Clark, dated Jan. 
Book 218, page 159 

Jane R. Sever, et al, to said James H. Clark, dated 
Book 222, page 274. 
Peleg Clark lot, in said Rochester, con- 





Also, the 


recorded with said deeds. Book 474, 


Also, the Dean Cedar Swamp and upland, in Ware- 


Book 259, pages 371, 372. 
Also, the Haskell Wood and Swamp lot in Marion 


Haskell & al. to said 
deed dated Dec. 4, 1862, and re- 


Also, a piece of Fresh Meadow, in said Rochester, 


Also, a lot of Woodland in Carver,in said County, 


Atwood et al. to said James H. Clark, by deed dated 
Dec. 19, 1855, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, 
page 147. 

Also, another lot of Woodland in Carver, containing 


Le Barron to James H. Clark, by deed dated April 2, 
1862, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, page 147, 
148. 
Also, the Dubois Place, so called, in said Rochester, 
containing 14 acres old field, being same conveyed by 
Savory A. Morse to said James H. Clark, by deed 
dated Sept. 12, 1876, and recorded with said deeds, 
book 498, pages 264, 265. 

Also, a piece of Salt Marsh, situated in Wareham, 
containing 2 acres, and being same conveyed by Elihu 
Dyer to said Jas. H. Clark, by deed dated March 6, 
1854, and recorded with said , mq book 259, pages 
369, 370. 

Also, the Blackmer Wood and Swamp Lot,in said 
Wareham, containing about 100 acres, and being the 
same conveyed by Abial Dean to James H. Clark & al, 
by deed dated Jan. 11, 1837, and recorded with said 
deeds, book 186, pages 191, 192. And by deed of Theo- 
dore W. Lesnnsd to James H. Clark, dated Dec. 19, 
1868, and recorded with said deeds, book 355, page 67. 

Also, the Sedge Cove Lot, a small marsh in Geten. 
containing about 4 acres, being the same conveyed by 
Walter C. Robinson et al to James H. Clark, dated 
Oct. 24, 1854, and recorded with said deeds, book 310, 
pages 149, 150. 

Also, another piece of Salt Marsh in said Marion, 
containing 2 acres, and is bounded on the West by the 
road leading round to the Depot to the Lower Village, 
on the North by the store and wharf, on the East by 
the Sippican River. 

Also, the Hathaway lot, in eaid Rochester, contain- 
ing 2 acres—cedar swamp—being the same conveyed 
by David Hathaway to James H. Clark, by deed dated 
Feb. 14, 1835, and recorded with said deeds, book 188, 
page 220. 

Also, the Cole Cedar Swamp, 30 acres, in Rochester, 
and being the same conveyed by Wilson Cole to Jas. 
H. Clark, by deed dated Feb. 21, 1865, and recorded 
with said deeds, book 339, page 9. 

Also, the Snow Meadow, in said Rochester, 2 acres 
Fresh Meadow, being the same conveyed by John H. 
Clark to James H. Clark by deed dated Dec. 21, 1859, 
and recorded with said deeds, book 310, page 150, 151. 

Al-o, the Burgess Cedar Swamp, in said Rochester, 
containing 3 acres, more or less, and bounded as fol- 
lows: beginning at a stake for a corner, between the 
6th and 7th lots in said swamp; thence south 25 deg. 
W. 40 rods to aturn; thence south 14 deg. W. 45 rods 
to stake; thence north 42 deg. W. 29 rods to a stake; 
thence north 45 deg. E. to pond oe of beginning. 

Sale to be at said Homestead Farm, where and when 
the conditions of said sale will be made known. 

If said day should be very stormy, said sale will be 
the next fair day, at the same time and place. 


JOHN W. ATWOOD, Guardian. 
Bayfield, July 9th, 1884. 3t207 


FOR SALE. 


Sc FARM AND NURSERY TRADE, 
9 miles from Louisville, Ky. 85 acres; 50 in the 
choicest of fruits. This is a No. 1 chance to secure a 
well set and highly cultivated FRUIT FARM, and an 
established plant trade, the good will of which will be 
sold with the place. 

Correspondence solicited. 


5t2ay J. DECKER, Borcue., Kr. 


VIRGINIA HOMES. 


IF YOU WANT A 
Home Near the Sea, 
In a mild climate, write for circulars to 


E. C. LINDSEY & CO., 
124 Main St., Norfolk, Va, 











Steow25 


ton, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. 


for Cider and Sugars. 
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2,000 
NH. 


WILL NOT 
SHRINK, SWELL, 


WARP, or 
RATTLE in the Wind 


THE 


‘ae PUM 


ss <A Never Freezes in 
‘ Winter Time. 
®&® Send for our 
Y Cireulars and 
Price List. 


Thousands in Use! 






Awarded FIRST PRIZE at N. E. Fair at 
Sept., 


over all 
steop2y 


Manchester, N. H., 1SS3, 


other competitors. 





NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 


all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. In « 


den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered 1 


ir delicious gar 


safe and radical, cure for all Kidney and Liver 
diseases It is only after years of study and expe 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 


powers, he has offered it to the afflicted public. 


nderful 
MORSE’S 


Try once and test its w 
Sold by druggists. Call for 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, Hollis 
Mass. WEEKS & PorTerR and Gro. C., Goop 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 31 


_ THE PNEUMATIC — 


FRUIT DRIERS,. 


Awarded the Silver Medal 


over all competitors at New 
England Fair, 1583. 

The operation is euch that 
they retain the netural fruit 
flavor. The evaporation is 
most rapid, with least fuel 
All sizes for farm or factory use. 
We manufacture the bestEvapo- 
rators formakingApple Jelly 
from Cider, without sugar. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


more powers. 


all 
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PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 


surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


ly2av SALEM, MASS, 


: CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil- 
ers, Engines, | Pullies, &c. 
Maignens’ Patent Filter, Rapid, 
Address 

oO. FF. BOOMER, 

47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 

: i ae AND NOT 

WILLWIND — ANYWATCH WEAL OUT 

by watchmakers. By mail25e. Circulars 
SOL |e] tree. J. 8. Brncn & Co., 38 Dey St., N. ¥ 
26teopl2 











VLUABLE Recipes for $1 by mail. Send 
postal for list to F. A. NOURSE, Milford, 
13tl6ow 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To Actual Settlers 
open only between the Ist 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec., 1884. 
he lands in- 
cluded in this offer 








ering locality, the cheapest of an 

unoccupied lands 
in the United 
States now 


LOTS OF NOT 
LESS THAN 
160 Acres 








, = forsale. Biles isisis 
inst appli- THAN 320 
cants will 320 





ACRES. 
THE TERMS 


THAN CAN BE 
OBTAINED 





a 
‘formation regatdine . 








Write to J.32. PO 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 
8, Paul, Mi lis & Manitoba R'y, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
, 
16t20 





New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without cha: via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
--! with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Bosten at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 





Direct connection for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry., 
N. Y., Lake Erie © Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. RE 


For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; returning, leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. ti. week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF WORCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON..” 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 


Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, 6.30, P. M. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 5.30 P. M 











BR a Sintsscome end) Berths secured at Office, 206 
eotinaen street, ashington corner 
Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, 25 

A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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From Harper’s Magazine for August 


FROM THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





Dear World, looking down from the highest of heights 
that my feet can attain, E 
I see not the smoke of your cities, the dust of your 
highway and plain; é 
Over all your dail moors and morasses a veil the blue 
atmosphere folds, ’ 
And you might be made wholly of mountains for aught 
“that my vision beholds. 


Dear World, I look down, and am grateful that so we 
all sometimes may stand 

Above our own every-day level, and know that our na- 
ture is grand . t 

In its possible glory of climbin +; in the hill-tops that 
beckon and bend 

So close over every mortal he scarcely can choose but 
ascend. 


Though here, O my World, we miss something—the 
sweet multitudinods sound 

Of leaves in the forest a-flutter, of rivulets lisping 
around, 

The smell of wild pastures in blossom, of fresh earth 
upturned by the plough— 

The uplands and all the green hill-sides lead the way 
to the mountain's brow. 


One world; there is no separation; the same earth 
above and below; 

Up here is the river's cloud-cradle ; 
fullness and flow; 

My voice joins the voice of your millions w ho upward 
in weariness grope, at 

And the hills bear the burden to heaven—humanity’s 
anguish and hope! 


down there 


Dear World, lying quiet and lovely in a shimmer of 
ossamer haze, 
Beneath the soft tilms of your mantle I can feel your 
eart beat as | gaze; 
I know you by what you aspire to, by the look that on 
no face can be 
Save in moments of high consecration; you are show 
ing your true self to me. 


Dear World, I behold but your largeness; I forget that 
aught petty or mean 

Ever marred the vast sphere of 
which as a lover I lean; 

And not by our flaws will God 
our noblest in sight 

Dear World, our low life sinks behind us; we 
to His infinite height! 


your beauty, over 
judge us; His love keeps 


look up 





The Story Teller. 
From the Portland Transcript. 


PARIS---AND OTHER KINDS OF 
GREEN. 





“T do‘declare, Philury,” said my pardner, 
coming in from the garden one morning and 
tracking mud the hull length of the newly 
mopped kitchen floor, ‘‘I do declare for’t, if 
the bugs ain't thicker’n ever this year. The 
garden is jest covered with ‘em, and which ev- 
er way you turn, you see the pesky, striped- 
back varmints. Is the’ a pie cut?” 

“On the bottom shelf,” says I. ‘1 thought 
you got some Paris green the other day. 
Why don’t you dose ‘em ?” 

**[ forgot it,” says he, swallowin’ a large 
mouthful of my dried-apple pie. For though 
I say it as shouldn't, 1 don’t give in to nobody 
on makin’ good pies. ‘‘l forgot all about it. 
Now I shall have to go out’n’ pick ’em off, I 


s’pose. There’s Dave Stutilebeau goin’ to the 
Corners, now. I'll send by him,” and olf he 
rushed. 


He stopped Dave and did his arrant, and 
then went to the garden and attacked the 
bugs. Inan hour or so, Dan Smith come | 
along and my pardner called out to him to 
stop. 

“Could I get you to do me a favor?” says 

e. 

‘“‘Sartain,” says Dan, who is a real good- | 
natured feller, though he ain't very smaut. 

“TI wisht you'd stop to the store, and if 
Dave ain't got any Paris green there for me 
to-day, you fetch back a couple o’ pounds ” 

‘Bugs thick ?” says Dan. 

“*Thick’s hair on a back,” 
Johnt. 

‘All right,” says Dan, and he drove on. 

In another half-hour my pardner got tired 
again and come into the house, stopping on 
the way in to speak to Jake Flood, who was 
goin’ to mill with a bag of corn slung over his 
shoulder. He's too poor to keep a team, (al- 
though he supports an old clay pipe the year 
round. ) 

Johnson only talked with him a minute, 
and then came in and set down to read by the 
kitchen stove. It was the Freedom's Horn 
that he had. He read a minute to himself, 
and then all at once he slapped his knee and 
called out in stentorian tones, I s’pose they 
was, 

‘‘Hooray! here's jest the thing! No more 
killin’ potater bugs for me. I've had enough 
on't, and now here’s a cure.” 

‘*What is it?” says I, coming out of the but- 
try, with my mixin’ spoon in my hand—we 
was goin’ to have fresh pancakes for dinner, | 
my pardner bein’ espeshually fond of ‘em. 
“Anything “head of Paris green ?” 

‘*You bet ‘tis,” says he, in a hilarious way. 
‘‘See here” and he read: 


| 


aogs says 


“ «Farmers, see here. Send 50 cents at once and 
receive by return mail a sure cure for potato bugs. 
Sure death or money refunded. Address W. W. 
Blank, Box 11115, New York.’ 

‘‘Blamed if I don’t send for that, Philury.” 
“‘T haint no faith in such advertisements,” 
says I. ‘They're all cheats or swindles.” 
‘But it says ‘Sure death or money refund- 

ed,’ says he. 

‘‘Death to who?” says I in cool axents, and 
contemptuous—**T'o the bugs, or you ?” 

‘‘Lord,” he, ‘‘what simple-minded 
things women be! ‘They can’t never see good 
in anything that ain't all spread out an’ un- 
folded as ‘twere. Death to the bugs, of 
course.” 

**T didn’t know but ‘twas you,” says I in an 
innocent way. ‘*They probably’ll tell you to 
take a revolver and shoot °em; and then you'd 
be jest big enough guy to get out your fath- 
er’s old flint-lock and try it, and the result 
would be that it would kick, as usual, you'd 
be knocked over, and like as not, killed, and 
I sh’d be a weepin’ widder. I wouldn't pay 
out no 50 cents to get gulled. Johnson Win- 
ter. Any of the neighbors will play off some 
joke on you for less’n that, and younotran so 
much resk into the bargain.” 

“Wal, wal,” he snapped out, as he took 
down the pen and ink from the clock shelf. 
‘*Who is goin’ to be guiled? Lain't. I be 
goin’ to send off 50 cents, though, and get the 
receipt.” 

‘‘Sunday,” says I, ‘*I put 50 cents into the 
contribution box for Home Missions, and you 
thought it was too much. Yesterday I sejest- 
ed that we give old Grandpa White a pair of 
socks—cost 25 cents, but you refused on the 
ground that you hadn’t no money to waste. 
Post week I asked you for 30 cents for a ben- 
evolent object—” 

‘*Wal,wal, Philury,” says he, ‘‘don’t talk all 
day. 
Women ort to be quiet. They ain't no busi- 
ness tryin’ to run the whole world. They are 
weak vessels, and I’ve got Scriptur’ for it.” 

‘*It’s my opinion,” says I, that if women 
could run this old world a while it wouldn't 


says 


tottle round as it does now, nor stagger as | 


though it was drunk. neither. Instead of 
wastin’ our money on advertisements that don’t 
mean anything, poor folks would be warmed 
and fed and educated. Mothers could trust 
their sons away from home then without their 
bein’ led away into all sorts of evil, for there 
wouldn't be no saloons or grog-shops, I call 


’em, though some of ‘em he fixed up nicer'n | 


If women 


any —_ in Pottsville 4 Corners. 
could run things—” 


“Wal, wal, Philury,” says he risin’ and put- 
tin’ on his hat. ‘Don’t git to be a woman's 
rights woman, for pity sake. 
mail this letter, now. ‘There's the stage now. 
Guess I'll hand it to the driver,” and off he 
went. 

In the afternoon he went down to the east 
lot to work fixin’ fence. 
gone more than an hour. when Dave Stufile- 
bean drove up and handed out quite a sizable 
package. 


**Here’s some Paris green your man sent | 
‘*There’s three pound | 


by me for,” says he. 
of it. He said two, when he ordered it, but 
the old squire did up three by mistake, an’ so 
I took it all along. Besides if the bugs are as 
thick as he says, he can’t sprinkle ’em too 
plentiful.” 

‘*How’s your folks?” says I, takin’ the bun- 
dle, and countin’ out the change for it from 
my pardner’s old luther wallet. 

“Oh, complainin’,” says he. ‘*The woman 
she keeps round, but don’t do much ‘xcept to 
squares. She's got bedquilt on the 

rain,” says he, laughin’ as he turned to drive 
off. 

I noticed as he drove away that his old last 
year’s gingham shirt was in tatters, and told 
myself that it was my duty to labor with Sis- 
ter Stufflebeau. Piecin’ bedquilts may be 
oe, in some, but when it comes to 

uyin’ yards and yards and yards of calico to 
cut up in inch pieces to sew together again, 
meanwhile lettin’ your family go ragged and 
hungry, I don’t believe in it. 

Half an hour or so afterwards, Dan Soith 
turned his old red mare into the yard and 
handed out a package exactly like the other. 

**Here’s some Paris green your man sent 
by me for,” says he. ‘Here’s three pounds 
of it. He said two, but when the clerk 
weighed it he put up three by mistake, an’ so 
I took it all along. Besides, if the bugs are 
as plentiful as he says they be, he can’t sprin- 
kle ’em too plentiful.” 

“Why, Dave Stufilebeau jest brought us 
some,” says I. ‘Didn't Johnt tell you not to 
get it if Dave had got some already?” 

“Yes,” says Dan, ‘‘but the clerk said he 
hadn’t seen Dave to-day, and he didn’t be- 
lieve he’d been there—much less bought any- 
thing.” 

I took it and paid him for it. He was a 

r man and couldn't bear the expense, and 
ides, wa’nt it my pardner’s mistake and 
not his'n ? 

eh ca ee wae ee ee 
my in. It was ut 
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| tened inter their pen, too. 
| get out. 
| jump out. 


Women’s tongues are forever runnin’. | 


I'm goin’ out to | 


He hadn’t been | 
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I went to it, and there stood Jake Flood with 
a paper parcel in his hand. 

‘‘Here’s the Paris green your man sent 
for,” says he. 

‘Is my pardner goin’ to set up a store?” 
says I. ‘Is he buyin’ Paris green at whole- 
sale ?” 

“IT dunno,” says Jake, ‘the told me to git 
him some ef Dave or Dan hedn’t neither of 
‘em got any. They wa'n’t nobody in the store 
but the squire’s wife, an’ she said she hadn't 
seen Dan or Dave either, to-day, and as for 
the Paris green she didn’t believe there had 
been any sold out of the kag to-day, by the 
looks on't,” he went on, and continued in a 
mournful voice, ‘tl hadn't no money to pay 
for it with, after gittin’ my terbacker an’ 
things, so I hed it charged to him, seein’ he 
was so partickler about havin’ it to-day,” and 
as I took the parcel he turned away looking 
very much abused. But somehow I couldn't 
bring myself to thank him. 

A few minutes later I was settin’ the table 
for supper, when I see the stage on its home 
trip stop in front of the house. I was step- 
pin’ out to the porch, when I see my pardner 
jest goin’ out from the barn to the road, so I 
| stopped. 

The driver handed ‘out a paper package to 
Johnt, and says he, 

‘You was havin’ such a time with pertater 
| bugs this mornin’, that when I see this Paris 
| green over to Parkington to-day I thought 
| mebbe you'd like to have me bring over some. 

It’s a new kind and is sure death.” 

‘‘Much obleedged,” says Johnt takin’ the 
| package and payin’ for it. ; 
| I went in and dropped into a chair, so ov- 
|ercome was I with the way men manage 

things. So economical. 

Johnt he visited the driver some minutes, 
| or thereabouts, and then come in bringing in 
| the package. 

“There,” says he, “Ill green them bugs up 
to-morrow in good shape. If I'd a‘had it a 
week ago, the bugs wouldn't be so thick 

now. 

*O my !” gasped I. 
the ruin of us anyhow.” 

‘‘No they won't,” says he firmly. ‘There's 
Paris green enough here to keep them where 
they belong; we shan’t have no more trou- 
ble.” 

‘Johnson Winter,” says I ‘‘look-’a-there! 
On that settee are eight pounds of Paris green 

| that you had ordered today. I've paid out a 
dollar’n’ a half and there’s more charged to 
you at the store. Don’t tell me them bugs 
won't ruin us.” 

*‘Where’d them come from?” said he glar- 





‘Them bugs will be 








ing at the bundles. 

‘Dave Stufllebeau, Dan Smith and Jake 
Flood brought ’em here,” says I, ‘*by your 
orders. There seems to be a mistake all 
round.” 

‘‘Dummit all,” says he, throwing the fourth 
and last package on to the settee. ‘‘I forgot 
all about them, an’ I told each'n every one of 
’em not to get any if the others had.” 

**An’ they each an’ everyone traded with 
different persons,” says I, ‘‘and was told that 
the rest hadn't invested any of your funds in 
Paris green. Wal, I hope we shall be free 
from bugs, this year, at least.” 

*‘Dummit all,” says he. 

‘You ain't no call to swear about it,” says 
I. ‘If it would be a warnin’ to you not to 
trust such chaps as Dan Smith and Jake Flood 
in future, 1 shouldn't grudge the money, and 
that iifty cents for your ‘sure cure,’ beside. 
Land !” 

*‘Had I better milk the cow now or after ?” 
says he, tryin’ to change the subject. 

I see it wasn’t no time to say more and con- 
cluded I'd better let him eat his supper in si- 
lent meditation on the subject of Paris green, 
so we set down to the table about as calm, 
(apparently,) a couple as there is going. 

Well, bedtime came at last, and we two re- 
paired to our couch hoping and expecting to 
sleep the sleep of the just. But it was nigh 
two hours betore I could forget myself (and 
the Paris green, for the money wasted on it 
would have paid for havin’ my bunnit fixed). 
Johnt, he had just dropped off into a light 
drowse, and it was about eleven o'clock, I 
should judge. All to once we heard a dret- 
ful noise out in the yard. 





‘‘Lord, what's that?” says my pardner, 
comin’ out of his drowse, and settin’ up in 
bed. 

‘Cats, mebbe,” says I. 
and go to sleep.’ 

‘*That ain't no cats—it’s too loud,” says 
he. ‘There it is again. What is it Phil- 
ury ?”* 

**Dogs, mebbe,” says I. 

‘Taint no dog, neither,” says he, ‘‘I shet 
old Tige in the barn myself. Dogs don't 
fight this time o’night, either.” 

‘It’s the calves bl'attin’ then,” says I. 
‘Did you feed ‘em enough to-night ?” 

“Yes, I did,” he snapped, ‘and they're fas- 
They can't get 
Dummit, I'll see,” and he started to 


‘‘Lay down again} 





‘**Johnson Winter,” says I risin’ to a settin’ 
posture myself. ‘*Lay down. Calm yourself 
and see what it sounds like. Mebbe it’s some 
human crittur in distress,” and we heard agin 
the noise—half way betwixt a groan and a 
screech. This time there wasn’t no let-up to 
it, but it kep’ on a prolonged wailin’. 

*‘Dummit, dummit,” says Jobnt, jumpin’ 
out of bed. 

‘Johnson Winter,” says I, crawlin’ out af- 
ter him, ‘‘you stop that profane swearin’, what 
do you expect’ll happen to you if you don't 
stop usin’ sech awful oaths. Ananias and So- 
phia was struck dead once for less’n that.” 
But my pardner was now racing wildly ‘round 
the kitchen, instead of listenin’ to a wise pard- 
ner’s advice. 

‘The noise kep’ up and finally another, ev- 
en wuss, struck in. It seemed to come from 
the front side of the house. 

“It’s wil’ cats,” says my pardner, fillin’ his 
arms full of boots, rubbers, paper packages, 
etsettery, and rushin’ up the front stairway. 
It's wolves, mebbe, or hyenas, or suthin’. I'll 
protect you, Philury,” and he disappeared up- 
stairs. Ina minute I heard him open a front 
window, and then the sounds became more 
distinct. It was singin’ in a bass voice: 

**L love but thee, I l-o-v-e but the-e-e-e.” 

**Q-0-0-0-h! u-u-u-ugh!” followed it, jest 
as I heard something drop, Then my pard- 
ner bravely threw one or two more things and 

| the screechin’ outside became more violent. I 
was certain now that:ome human being was 
in mortal pain, so I hollered to Johnt to stop 
throwin’ things and come down. Then I un- 
locked the front door and opened it. By this 
time my pardner was close behind me, and to- 
gether we went forth to meet the foe—-me 
ahead and he followin’ on. 

The singin’ if sech it was, was now changed 
to fearful groans. 

‘‘What’s the matter, sir?” says I, ‘‘who be 
you, and what do you want?” 

‘Tl want this condemned fire to be taken 
out o’ my eyes, an this puckery stuff out o’ 
my mouth.” 

‘Who be you anyway,” says I, for it was 
too dark to see. 

‘I'm Flave Stufflebeau,” says he, an’ I'll 
have you prosecuted sure as that’s my name. 
Can't a feller peaceably serenade the object 
of his affections without being abused and 
mal-treated this way?” 

**Come in,” says I, ‘‘an’ we'll get a light an’ 
| see what ails you,” says I. ‘*As for the ob- 
| ject of your affection, who is it—me, or John- 
| son?” 

“You know who ‘tis—or was,” he mut- 
| tered. 
| ‘If "twas Mollie,” says I, ‘‘she’s teachin’ 
| school over to Freedom,” and I struck a 
| light. 

Land! that fellow was jest plastered from 
head to foot with Paris green! 
| ‘Johnson Winter,” says I, as I hurried 
| Flave out to the kitchen sink, ‘‘was yer tryin’ 
| to commit murder on a fellerman ?” 

‘*He ain't a man,” says Johnt, as he poured 
a dipper of water over Flave’s bent head, 
| ‘*He’s a boy,—and consid’ably green at 
| that.” 
| ‘f’'m ashamed of you!” says I sternly. 
| *‘Have you swallowed anything Flave ?” 
| 
| 
| 


, 


‘‘No, ma’am”—says he, ‘nothin’ but my 

— and a few other things of that nature. 
Sut it’s all over me, and in my eyes.” 

Well to make a long story sort, we worked 
over him an hour and a half, givin’ him anec- 
dotes and things, and finally he went home 
with a three-stringed fiddle under his arm. 
He didn’t seem to be much the worse for wear 
except his eyes. He had a real spell with 
them for two weeks afterwards. 

‘‘Young men always appear green, I reck- 
on, when they serenade the objects of their 
affection,” says I, as he was leaving us. “I 
hope you will let this be a warnin’ to you.” 

**You bet I shall” says he, shetting the door 
with emphasis behind him. 

Johnt and I went back to our peaceful 
couch and got what rest we could. In the 
morning it was raining hard. I sent Jobnt 
out before breakfast to pick up the boots and 
other property out in the yard. He come in 
lookin’ rueful enough. 

“By George !” says he, ‘‘every darn bit of 
that Paris green is gone.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” says I. 

“I was so riled up last night,” says he 
“that I threw every one o’ them four packag- 
es after that feller ; they all bust and scattered 
over the yard. If it hadn't rained I might ’a’ 
saved some on't,” he added gloomy enough. 

I said nothing at all. I thought it wasn’t 





best. 

*‘Now,” says he, as we set down to break- 
fast. ‘‘I guess you'll be glad I sent for ‘that 
sure cure’. Them bugs have got to be killed, 
or they'll ruin us. T wish lave had been 
standin’ out in the garden, then J sh’d ‘’a’ 
killed two birds with one stone.” 

“Or two bugs with four o’ Paris 
green,” ore I, in somewhat dry tones. 

Three days afterward the receipt for the 
“sure cure” come. Johnt looked pretty 
8 ish as he opened and read it; and he 
tried to it from me, but I insisted on see- 








ing it. This was it; 


“Sure cure for potato bugs! Procure two short 
pieces of board, catch your bug and place it on one 
of the pieces; then place the other board on the 
bug’s back and press gently but firmly down. Af- 
ter five minutes pressure if the bug is not dead, 
your money will be refunded.” 

‘Now, I hope you're satisfied,” says I, 
handing back the paper. 

‘‘Dummit,” says he, ‘‘I’ll—” 

“Stop swearin’,” says I, ‘stop it this in- 
stant.” 

“I'll prosecute “em,” says he. 

‘You can't,” says 1 in calm tones. ‘They 
have done all they agreed. You are the fool 
in this case. If you'd heard to me, Johnt 
Winter, and used your common-sense from 
the beginnin’, you might have saved both your 
money and your reputation. What do you 
s’pose the neighbors’ll say? And we shan’t 
be able to give again to the missionary cause 
this summer!” 

But he was taking his departure to the 
barn, muttering : 

‘*What in tunket do you want to harp on a 
thing forever for?” 


BY THE BREADTH OF AN AXE. 


A quarter of a mile back from the river, on 
the street that led down to Martin’s saw mill, 
on the St. Anthony Falls, stood the little 
white cottage that Jack Donnelly had bought 
for his bride. It was not all paid for yet, 
but the mortgage had been growing smaller 





each spring for three years, and a couple of 


seasons more would see the entire amount 
paid, and then Alice would be the proud 
owner of what she and Jack thought was the 
prettiest place in Minneapolis. 

Almost any one who might have happened 
to catch a glimpse, from the cross street, of 
the tidy little kitchen where Alice was busy 
one May evening at sunset, would have been 
inclined to agree with the verdict. 

The tloor was bare, but it was so spotlessly 
clean that no one would have dared to suggest 
the idea that it looked bare. The stove was 
not very large, but it seemed to be trying to 
give out the heat of a furnace, and the red 
glow that came from its open door was like 
the head light of a locomotive. 
in the room was plain, and there did not seem 
to be anything there that was not absolutely 
necessary. ‘The luxuries could wait till the 
mortgage was paid off. But what there was 
scrubbed till it shone, and the tea-kettle was 
puffing out steam like mad. It was fairly 
wonderful how that little kettle puffed and 
sang, and how the lid danced lightly up and 
down. 

But the brightest, tidiest object in the room 
was Alice, with, her brown hair tied securely 
back with a blue ribbon (Jack liked blue so 
very much) and her blue eyes watching each 
particular thing on the stove all the time, and 
yet looking every moment at the table to see 
if anything was missing that Jack would want, 


and into the other room to see if baby was all | 


right and out of mischief, and at the clock to 
see that the minutes were not going too fast, 
she flitted around the room singing like a bird. 

Everything was done just right, and the 
clock said a quarter past six. 
there in a minute or two, s0 supper was set 
back where it would keep hot. 
long; Jack never loitered on his way home. 
There was too much happiness waiting for 
him. No stopping at the corner for a glass 
of something hot and strong. 

But the little clock kept on ticking just as 
though Jack was there. And the ticking grew 
louder and louder, and more and more dis- 
agreeable, as it remorselessly checked off 
minute after minute of the time that Jack was 
overdue. 

Ten minutes, twenty, thirty, and the 
anxious little housewife sighed, as she won- 
dered what could be keeping Jack. It was 
nonsense to suppose that he was hurt. She 
would not think of it for a moment. The 
idea that Jack—her Jack—the bravest, strong- 
est, coolest logger on the river, had been burt. 
was laughable. And she laughed. But it did 
not sound like the ripples of merriment that 
Jack loved so well, and it stopped very sud- 
denly, fading away from a face that looked 
very sober when it was gone. 

Then baby began to cry, and there was no 
use worrying then, because Jack would be 
home before baby was quieted. And she 
began singing to the little one. But there 
were one or two false notes in the song, and 
baby evidently had an ear for music, for he 
refused to be quieted. 

Then, just as two big tears were coming in 
her blue eyes, the front gate opened, and 
Jack's step was heard. In a moment more he 
was in the room, hearty and big as ever, but 
very wet and pale. 

‘There! here Alice, darling, kiss me 
again, but don’t put your arms around me, fur 
I've had a duckin’, Why darling, ‘taint 
nothin’, Yer needn't be frightened—now. 
Hadn't yer found out by this time that a log- 
ger is liable ter get wet? There, there dear. 
Don’t ye cry so. Thank God, I ain't hurt.” 

The great brawny fellow, wet as he was, 
took the fair girl in his arms, and was stroking 
her hair and kissing it. 

“Oh, I'm so happy,” said Alice, laughing 
and crying at once, and giving him little 
squeezes and taps—running from his arms to 
the closet and back to his arms again, bringing 
kisses and dry clothes as fast as she could. 

‘‘Now, Jack, don't say a word about it till 
you've had your supper,” she said a few min- 
utes later. ‘But what a shame it is that 
supper is spoiled. Shall I cook you another ?” 

‘Spoiled, eh? Well, I rather like spoiled 
things like these ;” and Jack laughed as he 
drank the hot tea that was slowly bringing 
him out of the chill of his icy bath. 

But when the supper was over, and baby 
was asleep, and Alice had filled up the pipe 
that she pretended to like the smoke of because 
Jack had smoked so long that he couldn't 
stop, and when she saw that it was fairly lit 
and drawing all right, she nestled down close 
beside him and said : 

‘Now, Jack, tell about it.” 

“Well, Alice, dear, it was a mighty close 
fit. J will tell you. There was adozen of us 
sortin’ logs up at the bottoms, fer to feed the 
mills to-morrow, an’ a good many logs had 
come down through the day, an’a kind o° 
jammed up things so they was some danger o’ 
the boom breakin’, ’cause the water is higher'’n 
usual just now. Jim Brown an’ me was 
together, an’ I see Jim looked sort o’ serious, 
sol asked him‘boutit. He didn’t say nothin’ 
fur a minute, but pretty soon he says,— 

‘**Tom Gage’d oughter know, he says the 
boom is strong; but I reckon if they is much 
of a jam up above, it'll tear things when it 
does bust. An’ judgin’ by the looks of the 
river, I reckon they is a bad jam somewhere.’ 

‘‘T looked up the river, an see’t they was 
mighty few logs comin’ down, and I knowed 
they must be. Just then Bill Hovey come 
down an’ says,— 

‘* They is a jam up to Wilson's Bend.’ 

“*’Twarn't only two o'clock, an’ I knowed 
I was likely to git back at the usual time, so 
I didn’t send ye no word, but Jim an’ me an 
half a’ dozen o’ the fellows jumped into a wag- 
on an’ drove up’s fast as we could go. When 
we got there we see ‘twer a bad jam, for another 
one further up the river had busted an’ piled 
up the logs mighty thick. When one busts 
onto another that way, ye know, it makes it 
bad. Well, we worked nigh an hour trying 
to start her from the shore, but t’'wasn’t no use 
and finally Jim said,— 

‘*»°’Twon't do to let this go on. We've 
got to work in the middle. Who'll go with 
me?’ And he started out for the jam in the 
middle of the river. 

“Well, I see the boys all look at me. 
They knowed weil enough that I was the best 
man to go—I knowed it too, but I thought o’ 
you an’ [ waited a minute. But the other 
fellers said they wouldn't, so I went. 

‘«*Fore I got to where Jim was, I see that 
if we did start it from the middle, we'd likely 
have to come down on the logs to the boom, 
an’ I knowed it were a mighty risky job. But 
"twas the only way to the mills, an’ I worked 
the best we knowed fora half an hour. At 
last we started it, an’ I see there was just a 
chance o’ getting to shore. Jim was just 
ahead of me, an’ we was goin’ as fast as we 
could, when the thing gave way, an’ we was 
sailin’ down the river at about fifteen miles an 
hour. 

**We hadn't gone a quarter of a mile afore 
the log I was on turned, an’ in steppin’ round, 
one o’ the spikes on my boots snapped off and 
I slipped in. I hung on to my pole, an’ made 
a bridge ‘tween the logs, an’ I was just climbin’ 
up when another log struck the end of it an’ 
splintered it into bits. I fell back, and thought 
I was clean under, but the two logs just 
clamped me by the neck. You may know how 

uick they come together by knowin’ they 

didn't graze my shoulders as i fell, but they 
caught my neck afore my head got under 
water. But quick as *twas, I had time, as I 
see em comin’, to hope you was praying for 
me. It didn't look like anything else could 
save me, for I knowed when the logs come 
together they’d crush my neck like an egg- 
shell.” 

“Oh, Jack!” poor Alice was white with 
horror, and trembling like a leaf. 

** Yes, dear,” said Jack, drawing her closer, 
‘I thought of you, an’ felt mighty sorry fur 
little Jack. Fur’ I knowed how you loved yer 
great, rough, ignorant—” 

‘Hush! please don’t!” and Alice’s hand 
was on his lips. 

“Well, well, I didn’t have time to think of 
much, fur I felt the logs was chokin’ me, an’ 
yet I knowed something was keepin’ ’em about 
four inches apart. What ‘twas I didn’t know 
till afterward. My arms was free under, an’ 
I tried to pull the logs apart, but bless ye, 
they was a million pound pressure an’ I might’s 
ulbis’ ied tape up arenen, an’ I to 


give up, when I see somethin’ fly through the 
air an’ light on ve J nigh me, an’ I Jim 
call out, ‘Help! help!’ He might as well ha’ 


hollered for stars fur help as holler to the 
fellers on the shore, fur they couldn't get to us 
then, an’ I knowed it... ne pore me hope 
to hear his voice sonear by. 1 was bothered, 





Everything | 


Jack would be | 


It wouldn't be | 


fur just afore I slipped, I see there was a clean 
place nigh thirty foot between us. 

‘The boys said afterward, that he jumped 
a fifteen foot gap. I don’t know but he did, 
but I never see no such things done. Any- 
way, he was there, an’ as soon as he landed 
he was workin’ like mad. He pried one log 
out and got it across the end o’ the one I’ 
been on, and then he pried open the two that 
held me, and got between ‘em. Alice "twas 
more’n enney three men on the river’d do, 
but he did it all alone. Jim an’ me was 
friends—I reckon we always will be. 

“Well, as soon as he'd done this, ‘twere 
easy fur me to climb out, with a little help 
from him, an’I was all right again—an I’m 
blamed if I didwt have ter steady Jim fur two 
or three minutes, he was that weak. “Twas 
easy enough after that, ter reach shore, when 
we come to slack water, above a dam. But 
afore I left it, I looked to see what it was that 
kept it just fur enough from the other to save 
me. And Alice, it were an axe. Some fel- 
ler had struck his axe into that log and left it 
there. Likely the log turned over, and he 
had lost it. Anyway, there it was right close 
to where my neck was, and the edge was ‘gin 
a knot, that was hard enough ter keep it from 
crushing right in.” 

“Jack, | want that axe,” said Alice, look- 
ing up suddenly, and smiling through her 
tears. 

‘I knowed you would, darling, and I 
brought it home for you,” and the big logger 
went to the door, and brought in a rust-cov- 
ered axe, which Alice took possession of. 
And to this day that rusty axe hangs on the 
wall, just over Alice’s ggwing machine. 


General Aliseellany, 





For the New Enqland Farmer. 


“A SUMMER REVERIE.” 


Not Persia’s fields of roses could exhale 
A richer perfume than is wafted through 
My open casements. The wide field is shorn 
Of its light raiment, ruffled by each gak 
That through the Summer heaven's serenest blue 
Bore the red heralds of approaching morn, 
Or bent its wing o’erburdened with the dew! 


Soul and sense 





The air is faint with sweetness! 
Yield to the soft enchantment, and do feel 
rhe blessedness of living, bent to share, 
In Nature’s lavish gifts. 
Marks her abundant wealth; no royal seal 
Doth she aflix to what is rich and rare, 
But welcomes all before her shrines who kneel. 


No vain pretence 


Vain pomp and fashion and the lore of books, 
We can dispense with you, so rich are we 
In birds and flowers and breath of new-mown hay, 


And the low lullaby of lagging brooks 
That seem so loath to meet the far-off sea; 
Oh, blissful hours, that glide in light away, 


Your chains are rose-wreaths, and who would be 


free? H. J. 





THE TROUT. 
The Game Fish and its Enemies. 


Harry Bell, a fisherman from Buffalo, tried 
his skill with the fly on the trout in Caledoni- 
an Springs creek for two hours on Friday. 
Ile never scored a rise. 
self behind an alder bush on the margin of the 
creek. From his position he could command 
a view without being himself seen. 


trout in the stream or not, by watching for 
possible rises after flies. As he was gazing 
up and down the creek, a blue heron dropped 
quietly down on the edge of the stream forty 
feet from him, and waded solemnly out until 
the water came up to where its knees would 


have been if it had had any knees. It then 
drew one foot against its stomach, stood on 
the other one as motionless as though it were 


a panel from a Japanese screen, and, as Bel 
thought, proceeded to lose itself in sle ep. 


The fisherman was making a mental caleu- 


| lation as to how long the bird could stand there | 


| . . . . 
| perched on its pipe-stem leg without losing 
Its equipoise, when there came a flutter in the 
air, and glancing up he saw a kingfisher alight 
a tree that stood the 
The newcomer 


on the dead limb ot on 
opposite bank of the cree k. 
was not more than a rod away from the con- 
cealed angler. Its gaze was at once fastened 
on the creck. For ten minutes the heron 
dozed in the water, and the kingfisher watch- 
ed from the tree without anything occurring 
to break the monotony. 

Then Bell saw another sight. Moving along 
the bottom of the stream like a shadow, came 
a drove of trout. They were large ones, and 
went their way leisurely. They had hardly 
passed the spot where Bell lay, when from be- 


man, a turtle a foot or so in diameter, slowly 
It rose to the surface, and moved 


emerged. 
Then, creeping 


cautiously up the stream. 


what Bell at first took to be an eel, but which 
he soon discoverd was a large water snake. 
The drove of trout disappeared in the deep- 


tle hovered. 
The kingfisher gazed patiently from the limb. 
The heron balanced himself on his single stilt 
and slept on. Suddenly the turtle dived 
quickly from the surface of the shadow into 
the depths ef the pool, and at the same mo- 
ment the kingfisher dropped down into the 
stream and disappeared. Instantly a score 
or more of trout flashed down the stream like 


meteors, and were gone. The kingfisher 
arose from the creek, shook the water in 


showers from his wings, and bore away in his 
beak a trout fit for a king’s table. The bird 
| was not out of sight when the somnolent heron 
suddenly awoke. Its other 
into the water. Its neck, 


which had been 
released spiral spring, and was buried for a 
moment full length in the water. When it 
water with it, and the tall bird flew indolently 
away up stream, trailing its legs. 

The turtle and the snake were yet to be 
heard from. ‘The snake made its appearance 
first, moving rapidly down the creek with its 
head out of water. It had no trout, and was 
evidently disappointed. It steered for the 
spot where the angler was concealed, crawled | 
out of the water, crept up within a foot of 
Bell, and winding itself around an alder, made 
its way out on a branch that extended two 
feet over the creek and a foot above the sur- 
face. ‘The snake took up a position from 
which it watched the water below. While 
the snake was settling itself into position, the 
turtle came leisurely down the creek. Its 


burdened with a good half-pound trout. 

It was evident that the sudden appearance 
of the turtle and the kingfisher among the 
trout had scactered them at once, some of 
It was one of 


The 


seeking hidden places above. 
these latter that the heron had taken in. 


ed the plans of the snake, and it returned 
empty-mouthed from the chase. It was clear, 
however, that the snake knew that all is pos- 
sible to him who waits, and had accordingly 
laid other plans. Bell resolved to stay and 
note their issue. 

All was quiet for half an hour. Then the 
trout began to make their appearance again. 
A dozen fine ones came stealing by, and, 
stopping in full sight, lay with their heads up 
stream, watching for flies. Presently the 
snake began to slowly uncoil itself from the 
limb, and glided into the water as noiseless 
as a shadow. It floated down stream, its 
head alone being visible above the water 
When the snake had passed down twenty feet 
the head also disappeared beneath the surface. 
In a minute Bell saw the snake creeping slow- 
ly along on the bottom, as before. It drew 
nearer and nearer to the trout. The fish 
neirest to it was at least eight inches long. 
The snake stopped when within two feet of 
this trout, and then darted forward so quick- 


movement. The next thing he saw the snake 
with its jaws firmly closed on an inch of the 
trout’s tail. In spite of the game struggles 
of the fish, the snake backed down stream 
with it until it reached a low, sandy spot, 
where it drew the trout out upon the shore, 
and disappeared with it among the alders. 

Th Buffalo angler went to Monroe Green, 
superintendent of the state fish hatchery, and 
told him what he had seen. 

«That's nothing,” said Monroe. ‘Snakes 
and herons and kingfishers destroy more trout 
not only on this stream, but on every stream, 
than all the fishermen in the country can 
catch. We ought to keep three men busy at 
doing nothing but laying for em with guns. 
We do kill a great many. The snakes are 
the worst, because there’s more of em. Last 
season, when we tore down the old hatching 
shed, I myself killed eighty black water snakes 
that were hidden in various parts of it. 
You can lay hidden any day along the Spring 
Creek and see every hour just such a sight as 
you witnessed to-day. There’s plenty of 
trout in Caledonia Creek, but if you want to 
catch ’em you've got to be as well-balanced 
as a heron, as patient as a kingfisher, as de- 
ceptive as a turtle, and as wily as a snake.” 
—Cor. New York Sun. 





A LONG PNEUMATIC TUBE. 


A company is getting ready to build a 
pneumatic tube for carrying letters and small 

ekages from Chicago to New York. The 
idea, says the New York Graphic, at first it 
seems impracticable, but on examination it 
turns out to be feasible. Two tubes are to 
be made of brass, which will run side by side, 
although it is said one tube will be tried at 
first. A powerful engine with an exhaust 
wheel is to be stationed at one end. It is 
said if the tube is properly made and planted 
no air will escape. right of way, it is 
believed, can be secured for nothing, or at a 
nominal 





stealthily along in the wake of the trout, came | 


was withdrawn a big trout came out of the | 


venture had been successful, for it swept by | 


He want- | 
ed to satisfy himself whether there were any | 


neath a log not two feet away from the fisher- 


| 


er water above, on the edge of which the tur- | 
The snake crept stealthily along. | 


foot came down | 


| 


| forward like every other knee ? 


them flying back down stream and others | 


sudden disintegration of the school had spoil- | 


kind which is to be sent, is inclosed in a 
leather ball. A ball presents the least fric- 
tion as a rolling object, and the leather is to 
be stiff and heavy. A continuous current of 
air is passing through the tube constantly. 
With one pipe the plan is to reverse the en- 
gine every hour—the first hour forcing air 
into it at the Chicago end, and sending pack- 
ages to New York, the next hour exhausting 
the air at Chicago and drawing the packages 
as quickly back. The men who have it*in 
charge do not say how long it will take to 
send a package this way, but claim to be able 
to do it in less than a minute. Stations will 
be established at the important cities on the 
route. It is expected to pay a large profit, 
and to do the business of the telegraph com- 
panies and the mail. ‘They say the scheme of 
sending crude petroleum by a pipe for long 
distances, as is now done, was laughed at at 
first, and that this one is more practicable, if 
possible, and not nearly so costly, as the pipes 
are to be small, and can go around curves and 
over hills as well as on level. 





VERDICT ¥OR DEFENDANT. 
The Only Correct Version of a Historical 
Dialogue. 

“George,” said his father, with a counte- 
nance more in sorrow than in anger. ‘George, 
some one has cut down my favorite cherry 
tree. Do vou know anything about it ?” 

Young Washington did not quail before his 
father’s accusing glance. He looked him 
straight in the eye. and an expression of hon- 
est resolution gleamed in the clear eyes and 
frank countenance. 

‘*My father,” he said, ‘I will not deceive 
you. I do know something about it, but that 
is not the issue at all. You have, in effect, 
charged me with being privy to the destruc- 
tion of your favorite tree. Now, the question 
is, since you have filed information and laid 
this charge against me, what do you know 
| about it ?” 

‘I know that you have a hatchet,” replied 
his father sternly. ‘‘I know what a boy with a 
hatchet is liable to do. I know that some 
one has cut down my favorite cherry tree—” 

‘“‘Stop right there,” interrupted the future 
father of his country. ‘*You say this was 
your tree?” 
~ «7 do.” 

‘How came it yours?” 

**T planted it.” 

‘‘Now, sir, are you certain it was not on 
| this farm before you came here ?” 

‘“*No sir, it was not.” 
‘Then why did you say so,” 

‘*Why did I say what ?” 
| ‘*That’s right ; evade, quibble, crawl out of 
| 
| 








it somehow. All right. If you don’t want 
to answer a fair, plain, simple question you 
don’t have to.” 
‘‘But I didn’t say it was on the farm when 
| I came here.” 

“Oh, very well, deny it; is there any other 
retraction you would like to make ?” 

‘I don’t retract anything. I merely declare 
that I never said that tree was on the farm 
when I came here.” 

“Oh well, father, don’t get excited and talk 
loud. You may go back on your entire state- 
ment if you wish. Perhaps you will next try 
| to make us believe that this farm wasn’t here, 


| 


He finally hid him- | ejther, when you came.” 


I don’t—” 


‘‘Why of course it was here. 
ago that it 


“Didn't you say a moment 
wasn't ?” 

‘*That was the tree !” 

‘*‘Ah, yes; you turn it off on the tree now. 
You've been talking about the tree all this 
time, then ?” 

‘Why, certainly I have.” 

‘‘Then you just admitted that it was here 
| when you came ?” 

‘*No, my son; that was the farm.” 

‘*But not half a dozen questions ago you 
admitted that. 
‘Why of course it was here,’ did you not ?” 


| the farm.” 


that all this time you had been talking about 
the tree. It is useless to continue this exam- 
My father, of all human vices lying 


| ination. 
is the commonest, and I doubt not it is the 
worst. It blunts our moral sensibilities; it 


leads us to distort and exaggerate simple 
| statements of facts; it blurs our powers of 
intelligent observation, until even a man of 
ordinary scholarship and intellectual develop- 
ment is unable to tell whether he is talking 
about a farm or acherry tree. The complaint 
is dismissed. I doubt very much if you can 
| even establish the fact that you ever owned a 
tree. Go tothe nursery, and if you intend 
| planting a tree in the place of the one you 
| imagine you have lost, you had better take a 
man with you to show you the ground, lest 


| you might plant the tree in your hat. 
| may go.” 

Sadly the old man turned away, but he told 
the man who helped him plant the new tree 
that if he had a hundred boys he wouldn't let 
another one of them study law. 

Roserr J. Br 
Pa., July 15. 


RDETTE. 
ARDMORE, 


KNEES AND ELBOWS. 

We had been speaking of the lack of accu- 
rate observation among people,—the professor 
| and I,—and I had expressed surprised that so 
| few persons are able to tell how many toes a 
|common house cat has on each foot, some 
| guessing five and others four, and neither 
| being correct, when the professor suddenly 


| asked me the following question : 


fore-knees of a horse 
do, 


‘*How is it that the 
bend forward just as ours 
knees bend backward, just as ours do not ? ” 

I surmised from an odd gleam of my friend's 


eye, that his question was in some sort 


drawn in against its breast, shot out like a | crooked; but as 1 could not think precisely 


how it ought to be amended, and as I had not 
thought of the subject before, I answered 
simply that I did not know. 

‘-Let us go out then,” said he, ‘‘and look 
at Dobbin.” So we went out. 

‘In the first place,” remarked the protlessor, 
‘‘we will examine his hind leg (whoa, Dob- 
bin!) if you please ;” and, sliding his hand 
downward gently, he picked up Dobbin’s foot, 
very much after the manner of a blacksmith. 

“This joint,” he continued, ‘that you see 
bending backward, near the middle of his leg, 
is not a knee at all—knees do not bend back- 
ward—it is called the ‘hock’ or though,’ and 
corresponds to our ankle. Stand on your 
toes, and your ankle will work precisely like 
it.” 

‘“‘Where is his knee, then ?” 
nearer. 

‘‘Here it is” said he pointing high up near 
Dobbin’s body. ‘*Don’t you see it bending 
It is common- 


said I, drawing 


ly called the ‘stifle’ ” 
‘‘But,” urged TI, 


‘‘tyou began “by asking 
about the fore-knees. Now they surely bend 
forward just like ours. I should think your 
question ought to have been directed to his 
hind-knees.” 

The gray eyes twinkled again with the same 
curious smile, as the professor requested me 
kindly to place my hand on one of Dobbin’s 


| fore-knees. 





lv that the excited spectator hardly saw the | 





and the main cost will be the 
tubes, and the engines and stations. A let- 


This I did, as I supposed, when I was again 
taken aback by being asked what joint of my 
own body corresponded with the joint under 
my hand. 

‘I started to say ‘knees of course,” but 
reflecting that my fore-legs were arms, I 
thonght I saw the point, and confidentially 
answered, ‘‘elbow.” 

‘Bunt your elbow,” observed my friend, 
‘bends just the other way! ” 

‘The fact is,” he added, ‘‘that what your 
hand is on, is neither a knee, nor an elbow, but 
a wrist. The elbow is up here near his body, 
and bends backward just as yours will if you 
get down on all fours.” 

I at once assumed a horizontal attitude, for 
I was not to be convinced without experiment 
that my elbows would bend that way. But 
they did. ‘And now,” said the professor, 
wickedly, as I arose and brushed sundry bits 
of twigs from my hands, *‘have you observed 
that the elephant diffiers from the horse in—” 
but I interrupted him with a laugh, in self- 
defence, declaring that it was enough for once 
to have learned that a horse always walks on 
tip-toe, that his hind-knees are his ankles, and 
that his fore-knees are not knees, nor even 
elbows, but wrists. 

**And yet,” said the professor, ‘‘the horse 
is a larger animal than the cat.”"—S. H. Bal- 
lard, in Good Cheer. 





TWO CLEVER COLLIES. 


If you should visit Central Park some fine 
morning you might see young Shep. the collie 
that is being trained to take the place of old 
Shep, the eighteen-year-old veteran, at his 
lessons. He is never whipped, not even when 
he does wrong or makes mistakes, because 
that breaks the spirit of a collie, as, indeed, 
of any other kind of dog, and a shepherd dog 
must of all things be brave. When he doesn't 
carry out an order correctly, or in such a way 
that the sheep can understand him, old Shep 
is sent with the same order and Shep Junior 
is made to keep still and watch him until it is 
executed. His first lesson is simply to guard 
a hat or a coat or stick thrown upon the grass 
by the shepherd, and he is left out with it 
sometimes until late in the evening to show 
him the importance of fidelity, the very first 
essential in a shepherd dog. Next he is taught 
to gather the sheep, to take them to the right, 
then to the left. After this he is sent on the 
trail of a lost sheep, with instructions to bring 
it back slowly. 

The most important lesson, and one young 
Shep has not learned, is that of going among 
the flock and finding out if any of them are 
missing. This, as may be imagined, is by no 
means an easy task with a flock of eighty-two 
ewes and sixty-nine lambs. But old a can 
do it, for he knows every member of the flock, 


ey ordi observer they all look 
ly alike. Ind 
master, 


, old Shep can, if his 
the shepherd, is not mistaken » per- 


A a 


shepherd says that Shep when uncertain 
whether some of the flock have not strayed up 
the bridlepath on their way home, while he 
was busy in keeping troublesome boys away, 
will take his stand at the gate of the fold and 
touch each sheep with his fore-paw as it 
passes in. At such times he has the air of a 
farmer counting his cattle as they come home 
at night, and he wears an expression as if his 
mind were occupied with an intricate sum in 
addition. Whether he is really counting the 
sheep or not can not be said positively ; but 
he has been known, after noting each sheep 
as it passed, to rush off up the bridle-path and 
return with a straggler. This does much to 
prove that the shepherd's assertion that old 
Shep can count the sheep is possibly not far 
from the truth.—St. Nicholas for August. 


CORONERS’ JURIES’ VERDICTS. 
Some Specimens of English as She is Wrote 

in Tennessee. 

An Avalanche reporter yesterday went 
through the inquests returned during the year 
and found some very unique examples of 
‘English as she is wrote.’ There were a great 
many inquests held upon persons who died 
from spasms, malarial fever, congestion of the 
brain, chills, old age and natural causes. The 
following are the causes assigned for the 
deaths of some of the parties : 

‘She come to her death by strangulation in 
testimony we have sit our handes and seal the 
day above wroten.’ 





‘Paul Burns came to his death by a mule 
running away with a wagon and being thrown | 
therefrom.’ 

‘An inquisition holden on the hernando | 
road, near nonconnor creek upon the body of | 
Jobn Brown there lying dead by the jurors | 
whose names are hereto subscribed, who upon | 
theire oath do say that he came to his death | 
in the following manner. by falling off the | 
log accidental while try to cross the slue and 
was drowned.’ 

‘Death by cancer of the gravel.’ 

‘By taking with his own hands an over-dose | 
of morphine.’ | 

‘From causes unknown to the jury and hav- 
ing no medical attendance.’ 

‘Said infant child came 
premature birth.’ 

‘Came to his death from national causes.’ 

*Said-child, aged 1 day old, came to her | 
death from spasms, said child having been | 
found by the witness in a trunk, under suspi- 
cious circumstances.’ 

‘The joueres on thare ouathe do say that he | 
as tha could 


to his death from 


come to his death by old age, 

not see enny else the matter.’ 
‘Come to his death from the following caus- 

cause to the | 


es, to wit: from some suddent 
jurors unknown.’ 

‘The said deceased being an orphan, father 
and mother being both dead.’ 

‘From an overdose of gin administered by 


his own hand 











You said in these very words, | 


‘*And yet you said but this very moment | 


You 


| 


} you 


| 
; on them at once. 


while his hind | 











‘Disability caused by lunacy.’ 

‘Being run over by two coal cars, while de- 
tached from the @ngine.’ | 
‘Come to his death by tender No7 jumping 
the track, on which he was riding, either 
jumping or falling off and engine running ov- | 
er him which was an accident and no falt of 

the engineer of said engine.’ 
‘She come to her death by lighten striken | 
her.’ 
‘From hart deseize.’ | 
‘Came to his death in the following manner 
to wit: He was born dead.’ | 
‘From excessive drinking and laying out in 
the sun.” 
‘From the hands of some person or persons 


to the jury unknown and afterwards placed 
on the track and got run over by incoming 
train.’ 


‘Congestion of the brain an applicote fitze ’ 
‘The body was so mangled and mutilate 
that tha could not tell ennything about it but 


that think it was put in the sisterne by some 


| ‘*I said those words, but I was speaking of | unknown person.’ 


I Bp ’ 
‘Diseas of the hart and applexity fitze. 
‘Caldee on lett side by kittley of hot water 


burning over on hir left side and casing hir | 
death ’ 
‘From the effect of injuries receive by her 


close accidental taking fire.’ 


‘From exposier.’— Me mphis (Tenn Ava- 


lant “i. 


DRIVER SPLAN’S START. 
Promoted from Rubber to Driver, he Makes 
a Record on the First Day. 

A reporter Market Journal met this 
celebrated Jockey at the Coney Island Club | 

Rooms on Wednesday. 

As an entertaining conversationalist John 
Splan has no superior. His story of how he 
graduated from the position of ‘trubber” to | 
that of driver is worth repeating. ‘‘I was | 
rubbing horses for Dan Mace,” said Splan, 
‘‘and one day an old gentleman who had taken 
a great deal of interest in me came along. 
‘Why don’t you geta horse, Johnny,’ he said, 

[ explained to him | 


for the 


‘and be driver yourself?’ 
that it was almost impossible tor a boy who 
had no influential friends to obtain a trotter. 
‘IT have got two,’ he said, ‘my favorite team 
and, if you like, I will let 
Of course | accepted his 
propositic y, and lay awake half that 
night thinking over my good luck. The next 
morning the horses were sent to the track, 
and, boy like, I wanted to begin operations | 
So I harnessed Sting up to 


Twang and Sting, 
train them.’ 
m eagerly, 


a sulky that I borrowed for the occasion from 
one of the trainers, and while this was being 
done took Twang out in the field inside the 
track, and turned him out to grass, tying him 
by a long rope to a strong stake which I drove 
into the went back and 
began driving Sting. 

**] warmed old horse up pretty well, 
and started to drive him a full mile. We got 
along very nicely until we came to the place 


eround. . Then I 


the 


where Twang was nibbling grass. The old 
horse saw his mate coming ata very unusual 
rate of speed, and as we neared him he gave 


a loud whinny and started in hot pursuit. 
When he had gallops d the length of the rope | 
that heid him, there was a sudden stop. The | 
stake to which the rope was tied held its own, 
and the result was that Twang turned a double 
somersault and broke his neck. Unconscious 
of the destruction that was going on behind 
me, | drove Sting down the homestretch at 
his best rate of speed. After completing the | 
mile and stopping the horse, I found that the 
unusual exercise made him dead lame, 
and from the way in which he limped it seemed 
highly probable to me that he would never 
recover. While bemoaning this fact a small 
boy who witnessed the catastrophe to ‘Twang 
came up and informed me of it. The next 
morning the old gentleman who took so much 
interest in me, and who regarded me as a 
bright and promising boy, came out to the 
track. He buried Twang, led Sting limping 
home behind his buggy, and my career as 
driver began and ended in one day.” 


had 


One Foury or Human Narure.—“*The 


tendency of human nature is to make money | - 


somehow and to make as much as possible, 
and all the laws of usury, and it seems the | 
lessons of experience, can't check it. Why, 

I knew a man,” he continued, ‘‘who had re- 

cently a large deposit with one of these bank- | 
ing firms. He was getting 2 per cent a month 
and compounding his interest every three 
months. When I remonstrated with him and | 
told him that it was not safe, he said: 

** ‘Ob! it is all right. The business is per- 
fectly safe. They deal in nothing but to pay | 
accounts and get five per cent a month, and 
so you see that enables the bank to pay me 
and have a good profit besides.’ 

‘There is no use in advising such a man,” 
remarked the broker. ‘‘I tried to show him 
how impossible it was for any legitimate busi- 
ness to make such excessive profits as this 
without interruption or failure, but he would 
not it. They never do until it is too | 
late,” and with this comment upon the folly 7 





see 


human nature the broker ceased talking.— 
Washington Star. 





AVit and Humor. 


Ix a Morner Hupparp.—A very tall girl, 
wearing a Mother Hubbard dress, stepped on 
a platform scales at Coney Island, and in- 
formed the proprietor that she wished to be 
weighed. 

He placed a 200-pound weight on the hook, 
and the suddenness wtih it came down fright- 
ened him. Then he tried a 150 pound weight 
with the same result. 

“Strange!” he muttered, with a perplexed 
look at the girl. ‘‘Something must be wrong 
with the scales.” 

Finally, after repeated attempts, he in- 
formed her in a dubious tone of voice that she 
weighed just eighty-nine pounds. 

‘Thank you,” she said, handing him the 
nickel. ‘‘I seem to be gaining,” and she 
tripped away. 

hen the amazed scaleman looked after her 
and remarked : 

‘Some young feller will get terribly fooled 
that Mother Hubbard dress."New York 
oun. 





Iv was in a young city in Wisconsin. A 
New York drummer who wanted to take a 
horse car from the depot to the hotel waited 
twenty minutes for it to appear. He found 
the car old and shabby, the motive power a 
sick mule, and the driver a woe-begone, lone- 
some-looking man. 

‘‘What in Halifax—!" began the drummer 
as he got into the car, but the driver motioned 
him to stop right there, and said : 

“Stranger, you are too late! I'm the pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer of this line. 
I've run it for five years, and am cleaned out. 
This is the last car over the rails. ‘Tomorrow 
I shall take up the iron and jump the town 
and debts amounting to over 000. Words 





Wall Street News. 





He was seated across the room. 

“George,” she said, ‘‘if a fire were sudden- 
ly to break out in the house what would be 

our first impulse, do you think?” 

‘‘Well, my first thought would be for you, 
of course. I would get you to a place of safe- 
ty and then do what f could to extinguish the 
flames.” 

‘‘That would be very nice of you, George, 
to think of me first ; but if a fire were to break 
out now, for instance, wouldn't you lose valu- 
able time reaching me from way across the 
room ?” 

“TI don’t know but I would,” said George, 
as he changed his seat.—New York Sun. 





A Tramp stopped at a house in Main street 
the other day and asked for something to eat. 

‘‘Which do you like best ?” asked the hired 
girl, ‘‘steak or chop ?” 

The tramp hesitated a minute, and then re- 
plied, tren ; ; 

‘Step right this way,” said the hired girl. 
‘‘Here’s the axe, and there’s the wood-pile.” 





An Eastern family received a telegram from 
the West announcing the sudden demise of a 
relative, and they replied, 

‘‘Send on the remains at once.” 

No telegram was received in answer, but in 
a few days a letter came, saying simply : 

“There aint no remanes. fie war kicd by 
a mul.”—Burlington Free Press. 





‘WILL you have salt on your eggs ?” asked 
the hotel waiter of the guest. 

“Qh, no, thanks. They are not at all 
fresh.” 

Then the waiter went out to consult the 
landlord to see if the hotel had been insulted. 
—Merchant Traveller. 





Tue latest floating conundrum is, ‘*Which 
have the worst. tempers, blondes or bru- 
nettes ?” 

Married readers may ask their wives; un- 
married ones should be kept in blissful ignor- 
ance.— Buffalo Express. 





A Posrer.—Molly (regarding a bust ona 
pedestal) : **Oh, what a dear little boy!” 

Grandpapa: ‘That was me when I was 
your age, Molly.” 

Molly: ‘‘Aud who is it now, grandpapa?” 


| — Punch. 


A Great financier is a thief who succeeds. 
A thief is a great financier who fails.— Texas 
Siftings. 
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of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skil] and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis- eases 
that have baffled the skill of all other HEAL r 


successfully without an instance of 
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LADIES HAPPY! 


~—£ keep them, and we prefer you 


sicians a specialty. Such treated 
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failure. Mention this paper. 
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Purchasing of them; but if you 
Cannot find one, send your 
money to us, and we will send 
it to you by the next Fast 
Train, 

And then your Geod Wife 
Can make you happy with 
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